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A Carmelite Family. 


—>— 


AMONG the most pleasant memorials of the English Catholics 
of the days of persecution, we must certainly reckon the few 
records that have as yet been given to the public of the 
communities of ladies which were formed abroad—as it was 
impossible for them to live on English soil—for the practice 
of the various religious rules which were then flourishing in 
the Church. It is impossible to calculate the blessings which 
the prayers of these exiles for the sake of religion must have 
brought down on the country which cast them forth, to know 
how many of our Catholic families may have been preserved 
from apostacy and ruin by the intercessions of their members 
enrolled in these communities, or to what an extent the recent 
return of so many Englishmen and Englishwomen to the faith 
may be, under God, owing to them. When we open the 
accounts which remain of some of these convents, we are at 
once delighted with the air of peace and mature piety which 
they appear to have breathed, with the beauty of the solid 
virtue which flourished there, while all in England was so dark 
and barren, and we cannot but conceive great hopes for the 
future of a nation whose daughters kept up so faithfully, during 
the time of the persecution and proscription of the Catholic 
religion, the ancient traditions of the land that was once the 
Island of Saints, noted among all Christian nations for the 
number and splendour of its religious houses. It has also been 
the lot of England to owe in great part the constancy of her 
Catholic children in the time of trial to the exertions of religious 
Orders, and this again gives us ground for fresh hope that her 
future glories in this respect will rival the glories of the past. 

Another impression that we receive from an acquaintance 
with the records of the old English communities, is that there 
was something in the homely quiet English character which 
formed a natural foundation for the work of grace in the inmates 
of these houses. We would fain hope that the element of which 
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we speak has not been entirely destroyed by the many evils of 
modern life and, to some extent, of modern education. It is 
impossible but that Catholics should suffer, in common with 
their Protestant neighbours, from the large invasions of the 
modern spirit of frivolity, dissipation, worldliness, and, we fear 
we must add, laxity of manners, to which the whole of our 
higher society has been exposed for the last thirty years. The 
generation which is now in possession has been brought up in 
traditions very different from those which prevailed in the best 
time of Catholic society, and a generation so brought up is 
not likely to think of any return to ancient strictness in the 
education of its own children. But it will be an evil day for 
the Church in this country when the modern spirit shall have 
eaten so deeply into the heart of our Catholic family life as to 
make it difficult to keep up the supply of vocations for the 
Orders and communities which have in past times.conferred so 
many benefits on the country. There can be no doubt, however, 
that such is the tendency of modern life and modern education. 
In a country like America, for instance, in which the evils which 
are at present not quite full blown in England have attained 
their more complete development, it is quite a rare thing to 
find vocations for the older and more contemplative Orders. 
The religious life in such a country has to be supplied in some 
measure from abroad, and the active congregations, whose work 
is so invaluable to the Church, are the chief recipients of such 
subjects as are found. Ireland, again, suffers in the same way 
from, modern frivolity. Even in Catholic homes, boys and girls 
are trained with so much effeminacy and so little of wholesome 
restraint or habits of obedience, that at the age when they might 
be consecrating themselves to the service of God they have 
forgotten even the respect which they owe to their parents, and 
have acquired ways of independence and self-sufficiency which 
make them very unpromising recruits for religious bodies. There 
is moreover, both in England and elsewhere, a childishness of 
mind and an emptiness of heart—not among the young alone— 
which is very far removed indeed from the serious and sturdy 
character for which our forefathers were noted, and which was 
one of the best natural foundations for such an edifice of grace 
as it is the object of a religious training to raise. 

In the face of such a state of things it is a consolation to 
turn, as we have said, to the records of our old English com- 
munities, and find in them the evidence of what the English 
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character can produce when it is duly trained in the school of 
grace. A few years ago, the Life of Catharine Burton, pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Series under the title of An English 
Carmelite, revealed to many readers who hardly suspected it, 
what a depth and richness of grace was to be found in the 
times of persecution among the English convents abroad. The 
work which now lies before us furnishes a picture of the same 
kind, and will confirm the same impression. If its appearance 
leads us again to speak of the Carmelite convents, it will not 
be supposed that we are inclined to claim for the daughters of 
St. Teresa a fertility in the production of generous self-devotion 
and perfect service of our Lord which was denied to other 
contemporary foundations of the same kind. We are convinced 
that other communities have like stories to tell—but it so 
happens that in the present day the Carmelite story has been 
told the first. We believe that all the convents of this Order 
which exist in England now are in fact, with one exception, 
either the old foundations which were made abroad in the days 
of persecution and since that time transferred to our own soil, 
or offshoots from them. This language must not be understood 
as implying that there are a great number of Carmelite nuns in 
this country. We heartily wish there were ten times as many 
as there are. We possess altogether five of these convents, and 
it is understood that we shall soon have another, in the suburb 
of Bayswater, already richly furnished with religious institutions. 
But we fear that none of the existing Carmelite convents are as 
yet up to their full number of inmates, small as that number is 
intended to be in the regulations insisted on by St. Teresa. 
The whole number of Carmelite nuns in England must be 
considerably under a hundred—not quite enough either to alarm 
Mr. Newdegate, or to satisfy the desires of the lovers of the 
Order and of the good of the Catholic community. The Life 
of Catharine Burton came from the Convent of Lanherne ; that 
of Mother Margaret Mostyn, of which we are about to speak, 
is taken from a manuscript belonging to the community at 
Darlington, which is the old community founded from Antwerp 
—the convent in which at a later time Catharine Burton spent 
her holy life—in the small Flemish city of Lierre. Though 
there is much of family likeness between the two narratives, 
there is at the same time considerable difference. But what 
gives a particular charm to the Darlington manuscript, is the 
manner in which the lives of more than one member of the same 
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old Catholic family are interwoven in it. It is this feature that 
we shall chiefly dwell on in the short account that we shall give 
of Margaret Mostyn and her holy life. 

Margaret and Elisabeth Mostyn were two daughters, sisters 
of the first Sir Edward Mostyn, the head at the time of the 
family now so worthily represented by Sir Piers Mostyn of 
Talacre. Margaret was the elder by rather more than a year. 
She was born in 1625, on the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of our Blessed Lady. The two sisters, who were 
extremely fond of one another as girls, and who afterwards lived 
together as religious of the same convent, were not brought up 
together as children. Elisabeth lived at Greenfield, at that time 
the seat of the family, with her parents, but Margaret was so 
great a favourite with her grandmother, in whose house in 
Shropshire she had been born, that that lady would never part 
with her, and brought her up until the time of her own death. 
Margaret was as a child full of piety and virtue, and began 
early in her life to desire to enter religion, but she was opposed 
in her wish by her confessor and her grandmother, who, when 
she came to die, begged her pardon for this opposition. Mean- 
while, Elisabeth Mostyn was growing up at her home in Wales, 
with dispositions to piety and religion very like those enter- 
tained by her absent sister. 


She was most particularly devoted from her infancy (writes one of 
her nieces, like herself a Carmelite nun) to our Blessed Lady, and all 
her little devotions tended to increase the honour and glory of this 
great Queen, and by these to make herself entirely her servant. What 
a religious state was, her tender age could not possibly permit her as 
yet to understand, yet a religious she would be, and where our Blessed 
Lady would be best served; neither were these early inclinations to 
piety confined to herself alone,—if she were to be servant to the Queen 
of Heaven, her little brothers and sisters must be so too, and to make 
them such she teaches them to say their beads, and other little devotions 
she thought would be most pleasing to her, and would often take them 
to visit the old ruinous chapel at Greenfield, which the ancient piety of 
Catholic times had dedicated to the honour of our Lady. Thither 
would she lead her little brothers and sisters, and instead of playing 
would, by her engaging manners, get them to say prayers with her and 
perform little devotions with so much order and innocency, creeping 
round about the chapel on their bare knees for penance and morti- 
fication. 


We have already mentioned the opposition which Margaret 
Mostyn met with from her confessor and grandmother when she 
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first conceived and expressed her desire to become a religious. 
In one of the papers which she left behind her, written at the 
desire of her confessor many years later, she tells him that, at 
the time of her first Communion, she saw our Blessed Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament as He is represented in the pictures of 
the Good Shepherd, and that the sense of His Presence remained 
with her all that day. Her confessor at the time discouraged 
her wish, and she then gave herself up more than before to 
girlish vanities. Something very much of the same kind 
happened to her sister Elisabeth. 


Being arrived to eleven years of age, and communicating the first 
time on the feast of the glorious Assumption of the Mother of God, 
with a great deal of interior devotion and fervent desires ; to give herself 
entirely to her by resolving never to marry, and to dedicate her virginity 
to our Blessed Lady’s honour, were the inspired thoughts and firm 
purposes of her heart, wherefore she resolved to confirm exteriorly with 
her lips what interiorly she felt inspired with. Immediately she was 
assailed with extreme contradictions, seeing by it that she made herself 
incapable hereafter of following the world, and embracing those lawful 
pleasures and amusements it afforded to young ladies of her age. With 
these and other cheating thoughts did the enemy endeavour to frighten 
her from proceeding to fix her generous resolution, when presently the 
venerable Mother of Mercy appeared visibly before her eyes most 
glorious, all in virgin white, and told her that she was already hers, 
and that her promise, proceeding from her own free choice, would but 
only make her more pleasing to her. 


She was at once filled with joy and consolation, and for 
nearly three years remained in her resolution without dis- 
turbance. But when she was nearly fourteen, and the time 
approached, according to what was then usual, for her to appear 
more in the world, her mother, who wished her to marry, 
thinking that she was very delicate, and that her other daughter, 
Margaret, would probably think of entering religion, proposed 
to her a very advantageous match, and would hear of no refusal. 
The child, for she was hardly more in age, resisted firmly, and 
casting her eyes upon a picture of our Blessed Lady which hung 
in the room, seemed to receive fresh strength from Heaven to 
keep her promise. She told her mother that she was firmly 
determined to be a nun. The mother sent her off at once to her 
confessor, who made very light of the promise to our Lady, and 
told her to give it up. Thus Elisabeth as well as Margaret was 
turned from her purpose. She began to take pleasure in dress 
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and company, and, to set her conscience more at rest, she gave 
up spiritual reading, and even took care that the famous book 
of Father Jerome Platus Ox the Happiness of a Religious State, 
should be sent out of the house, that she might not be tempted 
to read it. 

Soon after this the grandmother with whom Margaret 
Mostyn had hitherto lived, came to die, and the two sisters 
became inseparable companions at their home at Greenfield. 
They were so tenderly attached to each other, that they made 
a plan that if either of them came to marry, the other should 
try to get married to a gentleman in the same neighbourhood, 
in order that they might still be united. It is probable that 
each really helped the other in what was the secret though 
resisted impulse of God concerning them. They went on 
appearing in the world, but all the time their hearts were very 
ill at ease, and their mutual affection seemed likely to oppose 
a fresh obstacle to their vocations. It was not so, however. 
Margaret’s hesitation was brought to an end by an apparition 
of our Blessed Lady in the garden at Greenfield, and though 
she kept it to herself for some time, and was in much danger 
in consequence, she at last spoke openly to her sister, and was 
delighted to find that she had in truth the same desires with 
herself. They had to wait a year before their design could 
be put into execution, but their mother was too good not to give 
way when the drawing of God’s Holy Spirit became manifest. 
The story of their journey to Antwerp, where the Teresian 
convent to which they were destined was placed, is very inter- 
esting. It was in the worst time of the great civil war, when 
things had turned irrevocably against the King, and it was with 
great difficulty that they escaped the Parliamentary army which 
lay round Weymouth, the port at which they were to embark. 
Their ship sprung a leak while they were in mid channel, and 
they were also chased by a hostile vessel. But they reached 
Havre in safety, and after visiting Pontoise, where the remains 
of the famous Mary of the Incarnation—the lady known in the 
world as Madame Acarie, who had introduced the Teresian 
reform into France—were laid, and to Paris—where they seem 
to have been received by one of the daughters of Madame 
Acarie, at that time Superior of the Carmelites there—they 
made their way to Antwerp, where the Prioress was a lady 
reriowned in the Carmelite annals, as having been the first 
English nun of St. Teresa’s reform, and the foundress of the 
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convents of the Order for the English nation, Mother Anne 
of the Ascension. She received them with the greatest joy, 
discerning as she did, by a peculiar gift, their great qualities, 
both in the order of nature and in that of grace. 

It would take us far too long to attempt to draw out 
the spiritual history of these two choice souls, and the details 
as far as they are known and traced for us in the pages of 
the volume before us are better left to its students, of whom 
we do not doubt there will be many, though we cannot hope for 
such subjects the interest of every class of our own readers. 
The early noviceship of the two sisters was soon clouded by 
the death of Mother Anne of the Ascension, who had received 
them, and for a moment they were discouraged by a loss which 
they must have felt in a peculiar manner. They soon recovered, 
and became at once eminent, even in that “enclosed garden” 
of select souls, for their zeal in self-conquest and regularity 
in observance. At one time, Elisabeth, or as she was called 
in religion, Ursula of All Saints, was in danger of falling 
under the temptation to despondency and melancholy, mainly 
on account of her habit of conversing too freely on the thoughts 
which depressed her with another of the nuns, who was 
of a similar disposition with herself. Margaret was also in 
some danger from a like temptation. Her engaging and 
kindly disposition made her a sort of resource to others who 
were in low spirits, and neither side gained by too much 
communicativeness in such matters. All these difficulties, how- 
ever, vanished as the time of their profession drew on, and 
they were both professed with great joy on St. Clare’s Day, 
August 12, 1645, Margaret became “ Margaret of Jesus.” 

The two sisters did not remain long in the Convent at 
Antwerp. Three years after their profession, the community 
had increased so much that it was thought right to send 
out a new foundation, and after some hesitation the little town 
of Lierre was fixed on as its seat. Margaret and Ursula were 
already conspicuous among their religious Sisters for the perfec- 
tion in which they had caught the spirit of St. Teresa, and 
though as yet young in religion, it was thought well to give the 
new community the benefit of their admirable virtues. It was 
therefore at Lierre that they spent the rest of their beautiful and 
holy lives. The foundation of Lierre was made in 1648, and 
six years after that date we find Margaret elected Prioress, 
having already filled the offices of Subprioress and of Mistress 
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of Novices, She was continued in her office of government 
by successive re-elections for twenty-four years, till the time of 
her death. One of these re-elections gave her an opportunity 
of a singular conflict between her great humility and her zeal 
for the constitutions, as they had been framed by St. Teresa. 
According to those constitutions, it is lawful for the nuns to 
go on re-electing their former Superiors indefinitely. According 
to some new constitutions on this point, framed after the death 
of the Saint, this power was taken away. It was the wish 
of the Bishop, under whose jurisdiction the communities of 
the English Teresians in Flanders were, that the nuns should 
adopt in this respect the alteration which had been made 
in the regulations of St. Teresa. Mother Margaret was urged 
by those who took this view to resign her office, and so make 
it necessary for the nuns to elect another. The temptation 
was great, for she was convinced of her own insufficiency to 
discharge her duties fitly, and desired nothing more than to 
be the lowest in place in the whole convent. But her love for 
her rule, as she had received it, overcame even her humility, or 
rather, she saw that true humility for her lay in simply main- 
taining her rule. She therefore refused to resign, and the 
question was at last settled in favour of the unaltered constitu- 
tions by a Brief from Rome. 

The greater part of the volume from which we are drawing 
our statements is taken up with a life. of Mother Margaret, 
written by her confessor, Canon Bedingfield, at whose orders she 
wrote down an account of a great many of the special favours 
which she received in prayer. He does not seem to have 
finished his work, and he certainly did not use all the papers 
which Mother Margaret wrote, some of which related to persons 
of whom it was not well to speak at the time. Canon Beding- 
field intended also to use for his work the papers drawn 
up by the religious who had lived with Mother Margaret, who 
had been ordered by the Bishop to write down what they 
recollected concerning her. But this good man died before he 
could accomplish his intention, and the latter part of the 
life of Mother Margaret, which relates to her virtues as Superior, 
was put together at a later time by a compiler who has con- 
cealed his name. A careful reader will be able to detect when 
he has before him the words of Canon Bedingfield himself, 
and when those of the nuns or the later compiler ; but the whole 
work hangs together very well for all practical purposes. 
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Some of the parts which are drawn from Mother Margaret’s 
own papers are extremely beautiful, and open out ideas about 
Heaven and the happiness there, which are very striking. But 
we are tempted to make one long extract of a practical kind 
about the dispositions for Holy Communion : 


On a particular occasion she found herself very much impor- 
tuned the whole morning with her usual temptation, as she says, 
to leave Communion, but knowing it to be contrary to her duty, 
and against obedience, she endeavoured to prepare herself as well 
as she could after her cold manner. But as the time of Mass drew 
nearer, she became less able to help herself, and more oppressed with 
fears. Yet, as she could not discover in herself any just cause for 
them, only some apprehensions that she deceived her confessor, she 
resolved to overcome herself and to communicate. She remained, 
however, in a sort of wavering suspense till after the Elevation, when 
she again renewed her resolutions, thinking that if she was to be a 
lost soul it should be through obedience. In this strife our Blessed 
Lady appeared to her, with her Infant Son, who said those acts of 
obedience had brought them to assist her in preparation, and strengthen 
her against the like temptations for the future. As soon as she had 
received the Sacred Host, in which she saw our Lord distinctly, He 
told her He would show her the dignity and benefit of communicating, 
and how every Communion worthily received would appear in Heaven. 

After this, as she thought, she saw our Lord all glorious and bright, 
or rather all Heaven in Him, and understood that all glorified bodies 
are made glorious, and receive their splendour from His Sacred 
Humanity, and as His Sacred Humanity shall shine in every glorified 
body, so shall every Communion give new lustre to our bodies, so 
that the more frequently we communicate, and according to the fervour 
and love with which we dispose ourselves for it, so we shall partake of 
the glory of the Sacred Humanity, and by this to a proportion of 
His Divinity, which the soul shall see and enjoy more or less according 
to its fidelity in corresponding with the influences of light, and graces 
that have been communicated to it in the Sacrament. Then our Lord 
said to her in a most sweet manner, “ Now, My child, I hope you 
will ever be eager and solicitous to receive Me often, and dispose 
yourself thereto, to the best of your power, since every Communion, as 
you see, and every act of virtue you then exercise, shall be so 
abundantly rewarded.” The beauty and glory our Lord appeared 
then in was to such an excess, that nothing she thought could possibly 
surpass it; and immediately our Lord showed her in Himself the 
impression of priesthood, the glory of which so far exceeded all she 
had seen before, as entirely to extinguish even. the remembrance of it. 

After this our Lord admonished her not to put herself so much 
in pain on occasions when she was not so sensible of fervour and 
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devotion, nor even when oppressed with the contrary, since the benefit 
of Communion no ways depended upon it; a simple though obscure 
faith that He is always the same, as great, as powerful, as merciful, 
and as good in the depth of aridity as in the height of consolations, 
will abundantly recompense all other deficiencies, and by approaching 
the Sacraments in these humble sentiments, after having made use 
of the proper prayers for that purpose, although in the greatest dryness 
and insensibility, the same graces and benefits may be received as when 
they are performed with the most lively sentiments of devotion, which 
are sometimes more apt to deceive than to sanctify us. Nay, often- 
times a Communion received without any apparent effects of devo- 
tion, only because obedience requires it, surpasses many others in 
which we feel satisfaction, and is far more grateful to God, and will be 
rewarded with a much greater glory in Heaven. “ Never, therefore, 
be anxious,” said He, “for past sins and imperfections, when you 
should be preparing yourself to receive Me ; for it is a mere illusion 
of the devil, who, under the specious appearance of a false humility, 
would dissuade you from approaching so often to this sacred table 
on account of your unworthiness, or if he cannot effect this, to hinder 
you at least from that devotion which you might otherwise attain ; and 
by this throwing you into perplexities deprives you of the exercise 
of those loving and affectionate desires, which he knows to be so 
pleasing to Me. You may be assured it is not what is past that puts an 
obstacle to My graces, since all that by a simple act of the will is 
entirely effaced. But it is the present disposition the soul is in. that 
renders it fit or unfit for the receiving this Divine food, so that a wilful 
attachment or affection to any venial sin is a greater obstacle than 
all the other sins of your past life once repented of ; and a disposition 
to be careless or negligent in little things, however small they may 
be, is more displeasing to Me, and hinders the effects of grace in 
your soul more than if you came to receive Me with divers venial sins 
with a due sorrow and resolution of amendment.” Our Lord said 
He let her know this in reward of her obedience, and assured her 
that all those Communions she had made with so much repugnance and 
difficulty on account of the bad dispositions she imagined herself to be 
in, were highly grateful to Him, and had gained great glory, which He 
forbore to let her see clearly, because He knew it would give her 
affliction, by putting her in mind of certain occasions she had let 
pass, in which she might have gained such immense treasures. On 
all these occasions obedience and submission frustrates the devil’s 
designs, and satisfies for many imperfections one may then be guilty of 
through their own frailty, anxiety, or inadvertency. She was much 
comforted at this, and resolved for the future to believe and practise 
whatever her confessor should advise her to, and our Lord assured her 
that such was the secure means of knowing His will, and that she had 
in part overcome the difficulty, and should not for the future be 
so much tempted in that kind, but that she might with a moderate 
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endeavour help herself so far as easily to master all contrary dis- 
positions. 

If therefore at times she found herself in a changeable disposition, 
or to fall into some imperfections, she was not on that account to 
be dejected, but rather humbled : “for it is beneficial to My servants,” 
said He ; “and no small effect of My love towards them, to let them 
see thereby that in this life there is no security, nor any perfection 
so firm, but if I leave them to themselves they will soon become 
as poor and bare of all virtue as the most miserable. Therefore you 
should endeavour to draw profit even from your imperfections, con- 
fessing and acknowledging your failings and your sins to the effect of 
your own weakness, and your rising up again from them a singular 
mercy of Mine, Who with so much goodness and patience am ready 
to receive and pardon you. If you be only faithful in this practice, 
you will neither be much dejected at your imperfections nor fail 
to be truly humbled by them ; because you will clearly see that all 
good proceeds purely from Me, and the contrary from yourself and the 
devil, whose illusions can never hurt you, so long as you follow that 
secure road obedience.” Then our Lord said He knew full well our 
weakness, and how apt we are to fail in all occasions, but His patience, 
love, and desire to unite Himself to us is such that if we do but know 
we are poor, and believe in our hearts, as well as say in our words, that 
we are miserable indeed, and that all our good must come from Him, 
He will not fail to help us; although at times He takes a satisfac- 
tion to see a soul borne down by her frailties and those indispositions 
which our human condition cannot always avoid, in which painful 
situation the more she is humbled, and the more she is resigned to her 
own misery, the nearer she draws Him to her, and forces Him to 
remain with her. She understood at the same time that it was not His 
design, nor any way pleasing to Him, to see a soul give itself up 
to over-much concern for their frailties and weaknesses, such a solici- 
tude being very prejudicial, and a great hindrance to their spiritual 
progress ; “therefore rather cast your care upon Me,” He said ; “ and 
though your imperfections be numerous, they shall not diminish your 
crown as long as you are humble and obedient.” 

On another occasion, upon a Saturday, being to communicate, our 
Blessed Lady appeared to her at the beginning of Mass, and said: 
“This is a day particularly dedicated to me, on which I am honoured 
by many little devotions of my servants, on whom I also bestow 
many favours, as you shall experience. Let this day be ever much 
esteemed by you, for you-must know, that out of a special kindness 
I have for you, it is in your power to obtain much from me upon it.” 
She saw at the same time the angel, as before mentioned, with the 
names of Jesus and Mary in glory, who stayed by her all the time of 
Mass, and at the Elevation she saw our Lord in the Sacred Host, 
Who remained visibly there till she had communicated, and then 
He was most clearly represented unto her with all the sufferings of His 
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bitter Passion in her heart, on which our Blessed Lady said to her, 
“I have procured you this impression of the sufferings of my Blessed 
Son, that so you may know how proper it is for His servants and 
spouses to embrace and love what He so willingly underwent for their 
sakes.” Then our Lady let her see a great number of angels adoring 
our Lord in her heart, and said: “ So these heavenly spirits adore and 
reverence their Lord in the hearts of all who worthily receive Him. 
But they have such a horror of those who approach him unworthily, 
that if His goodness would permit it, they would instantly tear them in 
pieces, which indignation to a proportion, is also raised in them, 
even by those who receiving Him in a state of grace, through distrac- 
tions or idleness of spirit, neglect to entertain Him in a manner due 
and suitable to His Divine Presence.” The hearing and seeing of this 
cast her into great apprehension and terror ; and as she was considering 
on the goodness of God towards mankind in thus veiling His greatness, 
and patiently bearing with their ingratitude, that so all may receive and 
enjoy Him, our Lord answered her that although according to the 
common course of His Divine providence His mercies and judgments 
were kept in a certain obscurity, suitable to our situation in this life, yet 
to such souls as are faithful unto Him, who with much love, faith, 
and purity of soul frequently receive Him, and accompany Him in 
His solitude in the Blessed Sacrament, He often unveils in part His 
greatness, and makes Himself more clearly known, thereby to stir 
them up to more earnest desires of enjoying and conversing with Him : 
“For you must know, My child, there is no devotion more grateful 
to Me than to salute Me frequently in the Blessed Sacrament. Let 
it therefore be your constant devotion, both in your church as often as 
duty and spare time will permit, and with your heart in those churches 
where I am the least thought of ; for by sending your desires thither, 
you will become enumerated amongst that glorious train of angels 
who are always praising and adoring Me wherever I am, for there 
is all Heaven, as I have let you see. But whilst I remain in the world, 
comforting it with My presence in this Holy Sacrament, I expect that 
My servants in particular should pay Me that homage of faith and 
love which is due to so singular a favour, thereby to repair in some sort 
the ingratitude and insensibility of so many poor souls who neither will 
know nor take notice of those graces and blessings I am desirous 
to bestow upon them.” 

She understood more of Christ’s solitude in the Holy Sacrament 
than she can find words to express, for our Lord seemed in a 
most compassionate way to show her how, if it was possible for 
Him to suffer again, the contempt with which the world treats 
Him, by neglecting to make use of the treasure He affords 
it by His Sacramental presence, would reduce Him to the 
greatest extremity. ‘“ For Iam not only abandoned by the ignorant 
and libertine,” said He, “ but even by many who are consecrated to My 
service, and seldom think of Me. Did souls but know how desirous I 
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am of entertaining Myself with them, and love to be forced, as it were, 
by their desires to make Me remain in their hearts, they would not 
so sluggishly let pass those precious moments which procure them such 
inexpressible blessings. For as far as depends upon Me, Who seek 
nothing more than to be lavishing My favours at that time, it would 
be impossible that any one Communion should not make them perfect.” 
She felt a very sensible impression of this truth in herself, and under- 
stood that the reason why souls, when they receive His favour in one 
kind, do not receive it in all, is because they are not at that time 
disposed for more, and therefore are not made perfect in all, so that 
although He has visited them Himself, and with all that abundant 
goodness of which she had been witness, yet it works but some one 
effect, according to the soul’s.capacity. So that if we find not the 
effect of all graces, it is either because we are not disposed to receive 
them, or too weak and feeble to advance in more than one virtue at 
once. 


The following passage wil! illustrate what we have said as to 
her visions of heavenly glory : 


St. Francis said, though he had in his Order many most eminent 
saints while he was upon earth, yet there were still living many as great, 
and in some kind greater, which she understood to be a privilege 
granted to all Founders of Orders, who merit even in this life that 
Almighty God of His goodness raise up from time to time other saints 
to uphold their spirit, and to do that which oftentimes would not have 
been fit in the beginning of the Order, and afterwards contribute to its 
preservation and greater good. The splendour of this Saint, and the 
glory he received from all the different branches of his Institution, for 
all that profess his rule seemed equally near him, was so great that she 
seemed in a manner out of herself in beholding it, and in amaze began 
to think that there was no glory in Heaven comparable to what this 
Order enjoyed: but being favoured also by our Lord with a sight of 
other religious Orders, she was equally astonished, for every one did 
seem to possess, though in a different kind, so much glory that those 
she actually looked upon, she thought they so far surpassed all others 
that nothing else could be greater, or any way comparable to it. “ This,” 
said our Blessed Lord, “is Heaven, and this the glory I impart to my 
servants,” and if there were as many millions more of different Orders, 
He could as easily glorify Himself in giving them different degrees of 
glory. She observed that the crowns of all these Orders were not only 
different, but some far superior to others in glory: and that those 
Orders whose principal Institute is recollection and union with God by 
prayer, were in a particular degree glorified in seeing and knowing more 
of Almighty God than others, which made her think the happiness of 
a Teresian to surpass all others; which our Lord gave her to understand 
was the happy situation of the blessed in Heaven, who possessing all 
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they. desire, conceive the highest opinion of their own glory, without 
envy or ambition to higher, which He let her experience. For when 
she beheld the Order of Carmel, she thought there was no glory like 
unto what it enjoyed, though when she looked upon others, it seemed 
to her that nothing could be greater than theirs, yet she had no ambition 
or desire of any other but that of a Teresian. She observed, however, 
that though the crowns which distinguished each religious Order were 
common and uniform to all those who were of that Order, yet as they 
were rewarded each one according to their own private merits, they were 
quite different from each other in point of glory, exceeding one the 
other beyond all comparison according to the various virtues they had 
excelled in, and the perfection they had attained to during their life. 

She saw also many other saints who had not been of that state, or 
were particularly affected towards any Institute, were favoured with a 
participation of the glory belonging to the Order to which they were 
devoted. She beheld amongst these Master John of Avila; this 
venerable priest seemed to have a glory nothing inferior to any of the 
rest, for she understood that he had divers crowns as of Apostles, 
Founders of Orders, and in some sort of Martyrs, because he had a 
spirit and desire to have glorified God in all these states, if His 
goodness had so ordained. As she had often found much comfort 
from reading the books of this holy man, she had a singular devotion 
towards him and was overjoyed at seeing him in so much glory, which 
being augmented with that of priesthood, surpassed all that she could 
express or imagine. 


The account given in the later chapters of the Life of Mother 
Margaret of her virtues is also very attractive, but we must pass 
on. Margaret died in August, 1679, and was immediately 
succeeded as Prioress by her dear sister Ursula of All Saints. 
Ursula had been her assistant as Subprioress during the whole 
time of her government, and was extremely beloved by her 
community. She was noted for sweetness of character, severity 
to herself, which, even early in her religious life, seriously injured 
her health, and great humility. She had a very beautiful voice, 
and was most useful as Subprioress, in which office she had 
the care of the ceremonies and order of the choir, on account of 
her great exactness and zeal for all that related to the worship 
of God. When she was Prioress, she was noted, amid all her 
wonderful affability, for never leaving unreprehended any fault 
in this matter. But as long as she was Subprioress, she con- 
trived to conceal her great talent for business and the manage- 
ment of the temporalities of the community so perfectly that 
when her sister came to die, and it seemed as if she were 
the fittest person to succeed her, there were some who doubted 
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of her capacity on this account. Their doubts were altogether 
mistaken, as it turned out that she was equal to her sister in 
this respect. Under both of them the convent flourished 
exceedingly. She survived Margaret no less than twenty-two 
years, dying on the roth of March, in 1700, at the age of 
seventy-four. 


She charmed the hearts of all the community (writes her biographer) 
by her maternal charity, general love to all, ever promoting the spirit of 
our holy Mother by her own example, for she made herself all to all, 
and was certainly the greatest blessing that community could possess, 
appearing to be placed by Almighty God over us, to make every one 
happy. She was singular in comforting those in affliction, and that had 
interior sufferings of the soul: the very sight of her Reverence gave 
them comfort and satisfaction, and to hear her only speak did appease 
and calm their troubled minds. One quarter of an hour’s conversation 
with her did generally cause their afflictions to cease. When any Sister 
had committed a fault that deserved reprehension, and that she per- 
ceived her afterwards troubled or concerned, she humbly attributed it 
to some sharpness in her own words. Her Reverence was never at rest 
till with double kindness and sweetness she had settled them. Her 
speech was humble and sweet, yet always to the purpose: she had not 
only the hearts of all, but even of the most stubborn and the most 
afflicted, by a.certain agreeable compliance, which was proper and 
peculiar to herself, by yielding a little, in a sweet compassionate way, 
to their weakness and infirmities. She could hardly bear with patience 
that the Sisters should suffer, or the sick want any refreshment or 
comfort, through any negligence. As she was a most tender Mother 
to those in health, so was she most careful and compassionate to the 
sick, and never thought anything too costly for them, which might 
conduce to their recovery, comfort, and relief, and she had so watchful 
an eye over all the Sisters that she even prevented them telling her they 
were not well, calling them to her, forcing them to tell her their neces- 
sity or indisposition, and all with so much motherly love and sweetness, 
that it was a pleasure to open their hearts to her, ever receiving the 
light and consolation wished for. Amongst other obliging expressions 
she was often heard to say, she thanked God for her want of health, 
since it made her more sensible of the infirmities and weaknesses of 
others, and that she had_rather be in Purgatory herself for too much 
sweetness to her subjects, than by being harsh to the religious, put 
them in danger of lying themselves there for having offended God by 
any unmortified repining against their Superior’s severity. ‘ For what 
have my dear Sisters, but what I give them? and who can they speak 
to, but to me? They are the Spouses of my Jesus, He has given me 
the care of them.” She was still, if possible, more zealous of their 
spiritual advancement. No Sister had recourse to her but always 
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returned with a perfect satisfaction, and it was her practice to mortify 
those the most who were the most perfect, saying they knew how to 
make right use of it, and thereby would be an example to others : 
managing each one according to the spirit which God gave them with 
a wonderful foresight and prudence. She was of a most compassionate 
nature, deeply sensible of those she knew to be troubled by interior 
uncomfortable obscurities, scruples, and aridities, never at ease till she 
could afford them comfort, which those of her children who with the 
greatest freedom and sincerity discovered to her their interior, expe- 
rienced. Her words were always of such force with her compassionate 
sweetness, that they never departed from her but with their hearts 
strengthened with intense joy and comfort. Her chiefest delight was 
to be in the midst of her flock, and she never let the times when we 
meet in recreation pass without some pious discourse. She could speak 
of spiritual things and perfection with that clearness and facility, as if 
every word she spoke proceeded from a particular inspiration, so that 
all dearly loved her company, and never thought themselves more 
happy than when she was sitting and conversing with them. 


The account from which this long passage is taken, and 
which contains a great deal more that we would gladly quote 
if our space allowed, was written by one of Mother Ursula’s 
three nieces, daughters of Sir Edward Mostyn, who all became 
Carmelite nuns at Lierre after the example and under the rule 
of their aunts. Their lives also are contained in the manuscript 
from which the volume before us has been printed, but it has 
been found impossible to find room for them, or indeed for the 
Life of Mother Ursula herself. There is something very touching 
about the stories of these three nieces of Margaret and Elisabeth 
Mostyn, who must evidently have heard a great deal about their 
aunts’ virtues and amiability while they were themselves children. 
The eldest, Elisabéth, was named in religion Sister Lucy of the 
Holy Ghost, and seems to have belonged to God in a special 
manner from her earliest years. 


In her infancy she was very delicate and sickly, and frequently 
subject to convulsive fits. This made her father take her in his arms, 
and offer her up a sacrifice on the altar, to be disposed of according 
to God’s Divine will and pleasure, Who had given her to him, to live 
or die as He should please, in Whose adorable Hands were life and 
death, health and sickness. How acceptable this oblation was to 
Almighty God, His Divine Goodness did not only most graciously 
make appear at present by the child’s increasing health, but did after- 
wards more particularly manifest in these early movements to piety. 
For scarce could she speak when she took a passionate affection to the 
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Infant Jesus. She was not seven years of age when she began to beg 
her parents she might be spouse to this Blessed Infant. She used every 
morning on her little knees, as she had been taught to do, beg their 
blessing, and then would she frequently ask (inspired by the Holy 
Ghost to beg at that age what she could not possibly understand) that 
they would please to give her leave to cross the seas, and go to make 
herself a nun in the house at Lierre, where her aunts were. It was 
some amusement to them to see the manner wherewith the child did 
daily make this her humble petition, but they had no more thought of 
making her a religious, and one great reason was because they thought 
she might perhaps have health enough to be happy if she lived at her 
ease in the world, but never arrive to be so strong as to be able to 
undergo the great labours and austerities of a religious life. 


However, the child went on begging most earnestly for 
leave to go to Lierre, and at last got her parents’ consent 
when she was twelve years of age. She did not actually 
leave her home and go to Lierre till she was nearly thirteen, 
and as soon as she entered on her fourteenth year the Bishop 
allowed her to take the religious habit. She was professed 
in 1670, having then completed her sixteenth year. She lived 
thirty-seven years in religion, dying in 1707, a remarkable 
example of simplicity, humility, and self-contempt. 

The other two nieces of Margaret and Elisabeth Mostyn 
who entered the community at Lierre were Anne and Margaret, 
called in religion, Mary Anne of St. Winefrid, and Margaret 
Teresa of the Immaculate Conception. The last named was 
the elder of the two, but not the first to enter religion. She 
was educated in an English Convent at Paris, and when her 
education was completed, went home by Flanders for the sake 
of seeing her aunts at Lierre. Mother Margaret of Jesus was 
then Prioress, and she told her niece that whatever vanities 
and amusements she pleased to follow, she was certainly to 
end as a Carmelite nun at Lierre. The high-spirited girl 
replied that she would take care of that, and determined to 
frustrate her aunt’s prediction. She married a widower, a 
gentleman in Oxfordshire, with whom she lived for some time 
in great happiness. But after some years she was left a widow, 
and determined to become a religious, not, however, at Lierre. 
She entered the community of the Poor Clares at Rouen, but 
was obliged to leave on account of deafness brought on by 
walking barefoot. Then she went to the Benedictine nuns at 
Dunkirk, but although she liked them very well, she could not 
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feel happy, and was at last compelled to betake herself to 
Lierre, where Mother Ursula of All Saints was now Prioress. 

This lady seems to have been a person of considerable 
character, very bright and lively, bearing the austerities of the 
Order with great cheerfulness, and, at the same time, very 
docile. She possessed, also, many useful accomplishments. 
Three years after the death of her aunt, Mother Ursula, she 
was elected Prioress, and as she remained Superior for twenty- 
one years, the reign of the Mostyns at Lierre extended for 
nearly three quarters of a century. It was under Mother 
Margaret Teresa of the Immaculate Conception that the 
convent was transferred to the site which it occupied until 
the community had to take refuge in England. This was a 
very laborious business, as houses had to be bought and pulled 
down, and a new convent and church raised. We are told that 
the Duke of Marlborough, who was then at Brussels, helped 
the nuns very much by his influence and exertions to surmount 
their many difficulties. One of the best houses included in the 
new convent had been purchased by Canon Bedingfield for his 
own use, and bequeathed by him to the community. It seems 
that in those days as well as in our own, the caprices and 
obstinacy of architects were not unusual sources of annoyance 
to the religious communities who had the misfortune to fall 
into their hands. “The expenses,” says the biographer of 
Mother Margaret Teresa, “were unavoidably great, but were 
exceedingly augmented by the architect’s unsteadiness of 
mind ; the workmen’s employ of one week he would order 
to be pulled down the next, to be built up in some other form. 
This frequently repeated was a just cause of chagrin, and 
though she procured among friends in England a considerable 
sum towards discharging the expenses, yet it put her and the 
community to great straits, notwithstanding her jointure was 
so great a help.” 

However, she carried all through prosperously. There is 
an interesting account in her life of the ceremony of laying the 
first stone, which was attached to the famous statue of Our 
Lady of the Clues, already mentioned in the Life of Mother 
Margaret of Jesus, while Lady Winter placed it in its proper 
position. The biographer adds concerning Mother Margaret 
Teresa, that— 


She bore a great respect to her Superiors, and when Subprioress, 
was exact in seeing the Prioress’ octaves and feasts observed with great 
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decorum, inheriting the true spirit of our Seraphical Mother St. Teresa 
in promoting innocent recreations in their due times. She was a great 
lover of a polite and cheerful behaviour, and encouraged lively dis- 
positions, disapproving a heavy and dull temper, being far from it 
herself even to the end of her life. Mother Margaret Teresa had a 
terrible apprehension of death ; we esteemed it a very visible mercy 
of God to prevent her in these terrors of death, as He was pleased 
to call her to Himself in a peaceful sleep, without so much as a sigh 
or a drop of sweat. 


She died in February, 1743, while the religious were making 
preparations to celebrate her jubilee, as she had been professed 
in 1694. She was the writer of the Life of Mother Ursula of 
All Saints, which has been already quoted here. 

There remains yet one more of this family of Carmelites 
to be mentioned, Anne Mostyn, the younger of the three 
nieces of Margaret and Elisabeth (Ursula). Her mother died five 
months after her birth, and she was brought up till she was 
seven years of age by her grandmother, Mrs. Petre. Sir Edward 
married again, and his second wife became extremely fond of 
her stepchildren. She was to take Margaret Teresa, of whom 
we have just spoken, to Calais on the way to Paris for her 
education, and Sir Edward took his little daughter Anne as 
far as Chester to keep them company. When Margaret knelt 
to her father for his parting blessing, the child clung to her 
sister, weeping and entreating not to be separated from her, 
and no promises or arguments would induce her to give up 
her petition. The parents were obliged to let her go, and she 
was placed in the Convent of the English Augustinian nuns in 
Paris. Several years after, when the lies of Oates and Bedloc 
raised so great a storm against Catholics all over England, the 
Mostyns with many other families found it necessary to leave 
the country for a time, and went to Paris, where they found 
Anne well advanced in her education. When the danger had 
abated, and Sir Edward and Lady Mostyn thought of taking 
her home with them, she disclosed the desire which she had 
had for many years of joining her aunts in the Convent 
at Lierre. They went to Flanders, and after remaining 
at Lierre for several months at last gave their consent 
to her desire. She lived in the convent till her death, at the 
age of fifty-two, a pattern of religious virtue. She had the 
care of the sacristy, and was remarkable for her skill with her 
needle. 
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As to the spending of her time, [says the manuscript at Darlington, | 
it was always so precious in her eyes, that she managed it with so 
much care and industry, as not to lose a moment of it. She was of 
a most grateful temper, and the testimony a spiritual person (Father 
Roper) gave of her, will not be superfluous. He said she was one 
of much candour and sincerity, and had a soul composed of gratitude 
and generosity. ‘To this testimony we may justly add, that she was of 
a very compassionate nature, being ever anxious and uneasy to see any 
of the Sisters indisposed in affliction, and full of compassion and grief 
at the miseries, sufferings, and necessities of the poor and needy, for 
whom she would frequently be importuning her Superior to assist and 
relieve them, and would with much feeling do all in her power to aid 
them. She was also remarkable in readiness to perform any act of 
charity for the Sisters who required her assistance, being of a very 
complying and submissive temper, so that even whilst her own sister 
was Superior, no one would have imagined she had been her sister, 
by reason of the respectful carriage and submission she always paid her. 
Great was her devotion to our Blessed Lady of the Rosary; and 
St. Gomar also, patron of our town of Lierre, had a part of her daily 
devotions, most earnestly she recommended herself and friends and 
all the necessities of the monastery to his powerful intercession ; and 
jointly together with these placed a particular trust and confidence in 
St. Antony of Padua, hoping thereby to obtain that final favour of the 
goodness and infinite mercy of God, an easy and happy death. 


It is remarkable that she had frequently prayed that she 
might have the help of Father Roper, already mentioned, on 
her death-bed. He came to Lierre to see another of her 
religious, when Mary Anne of St. Winefrid was in good health 
but she fell ill at once, and died as she had desired, with his 
assistance during all her last hours. 

We end these semarks as we began them, with a reference to 
the light which these memoirs throw on the habits and training 
of our old Catholic families under the persecution. It is 
impossible not to see how much that training had to do with the 
mature and solid sanctity which characterizes the lives of which 
we have been speaking. There is not a single instance in which 
these ladies derived their inspiration to the perfect service of 
God in the cloister, from the urgent advice of a confessor, or 
from the excitement, or supposed excitement, of a retreat, or 
even from a sermon. The confessors, as far as we are told of 
their action, sided with the parents in dissuading the girls from 
their self-sacrifice, at least as long as there was any chance that 
they might be mistaken, or any wisdom in putting their reso- 
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lutions to the test of opposition. The intense family affection, 
also, which distinguishes these lives, was an element likely to 
work rather against the execution of their designs than in favour 
of it. But we catch glimpses of the family habits—the 
reverence of children for their parents, the daily routine of 
piety, the constant intercourse with the resident priest, the 
frequentation of the domestic chapel, the active employment 
of young girls in household duties, and their training in useful 
womanly accomplishments. Perhaps Margaret and Elisabeth 
Mostyn and their nieces might have seemed somewhat slow and 
old-fashioned to many a Catholic girl of their age at the 
present time. We should imagine that they spent less on their 
dress, and more in charity; that they were less familiar with the 
young gentlemen of their acquaintance, and more with the poor 
of their neighbourhood. We do not suppose that they would 
have looked with much favour on an invitation to take a cigar, 
and they would probably have run out of the room rather than 
be present at a modern round dance. They would have con- 
sidered an offer of a seat to see the Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein 
an insult, and if by any misfortune they had been entrapped 
into being present at that, or many other modern plays of the 
same kind, without knowing what they were going to see, they 
would not be seen at Communion the next morning without 
first going to confession. They probably dressed soberly and 
behaved modestly when they went to church, and did not make 
the porch of the sacred building a place for gossip. They were 
ignorant of the last scandal in high life, or of the last attack on 
the truths of the creed. In these and other equally important 
matters they would have been undoubtedly inferior to the 
young Catholic girl of days in which we live. But it is of such 
stuff as they were made of that the human treasures of the 
Church are formed—souls such as theirs are capable, when 
fortified by grace, of the noblest sacrifices that God asks of 
those whom He draws near to Himself, and it is to the prayers 
of such as they were that we owe it in great measure, that 
there is the Catholic faith and the Catholic Church in the 
country in which we live. H. J.C. 
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PART THE SECOND.—CHECKS ON BOTH GOVERNMENTS AND SUBJECTS. 


IN the two former papers I endeavoured to demonstrate that 
the power possessed by the Civil Government over subjects is 
so great and that its necessary interference with their freedom 
extends to and embraces so many of the circumstances of life 
as to make the tyrannical use of that power not only very easy, 
but almost, as it were, unavoidable. I showed that to deny the 
right of interference in the matters adverted to were to deny the 
very possibility of the existence of a Civil Government; that 
tyranny consists for the most part in the abuse and straining of 
perfectly legitimate prerogatives ; or at least that a sufficient 
tyranny to render a Government unendurable, may be logically 
defended upon what may be termed the first principles of 
Government: so that in reality governmental tyranny is rather 
a question of degree than of kind, of the misapplication and 
perversion of a true, than the logical and consistent deduction 
from a fundamentally false, principle. The title of the papers in 
question, viz., “On the naturally tyrannical tendency of the Civil 
Government” expressed pretty accurately the scope of the 
argument. I pointed out that the final cause for which Civil 
Government is established, the first principle of all government, 
that to which all its functions must be referred as proof of the 
legitimacy of its operations, is that its sole aim shall be to act 
for the benefit of the governed. I argued that as the highest 
good which can be conferred upon any people is to maintain 
the purity of Divine worship, since religion is the sole 
foundation of any legitimate authority, so it follows that the 
first duty of the State is to maintain that purity. But the 
principle laid down being admitted as applicable to the question 
of Divine worship, it is obvious that in spiritual matters the 
State has a right of interference which easily may and a thousand 
times has become grossly tyrannical, so also with the purely 
secular functions of the Government, as well as with those 
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mixed affairs which are partly secular and partly religious. 
For example, the regulation of external relations involves the 
right to levy war and the means necessary for its prosecution, 
as raising armies, war taxes and the like: or again, the right of 
passing laws to regulate the acquisition, the holding and the 
transmission of property, is necessary for the State, but it in- 
yolves intervention in respect to various interests, as to marriage 
and to the legitimacy of heirs, to certain rights of corporations, 
including religious bodies, and many more: or again, the right 
to punish offences presupposes that of defining and even of 
creating some offences which exist only in virtue of the State’s 
prerogative to legislate on behalf of rights and conveniences, 
both private and common. But without these and numerous 
other powers the State could not exist. So that it is difficult if 
not impossible to affirm many essential principles of govern- 
ment without, in words at least, opening the door to an inde- 
fensible despotism. This is what I endeavoured to establish. 

From what was said it would appear that some system of 
checks of a most effective kind, against the undue and tyrannical 
use of legitimate powers, is required for the perfect working of 
the Civil Government. The problem is, while providing these 
checks, not to weaken the Government unduly, so that its more 
difficult functions, and especially those concerned with domestic 
peace and foreign relations, shall be impeded and particularly in 
critical times, by the liberty accorded to the mass of the nation 
or subject-people. This is the problem. It may seem rash to 
attempt in any manner to solve, what, on the face of it, is a 
most complicated problem and at the same time one requiring 
an intimate knowledge learned not only from administrative 
experience at home, but from close observation of the working 
of governments abroad and from all that can be gathered on the 
subject from other writers and from past history. But this is 
not my intention. As in the former chapter I laid down what 
seem to, me certain unalterable principles necessary for the 
maintenance of any government, so now I propose to continue a 
similar description of argument though on different lines. I put 
the case in this way. 

When we consider that all the evils in the world including 
the abuse of power and resistance to legitimate authority, from 
the sin of Adam to the present moment, arise directly or in- 
directly from the selfishness of which we are all victims, we 
perceive at once that the difficulties to be encountered are of the 
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most stupendous kind. It is true to say that selfishness is the 
cause of all the evils in the world! For. it is nothing else than 
the desire of appropriating to oneself what belongs to another, 
or at least not to oneself: whether the object coveted be the 
knowledge of good and evil, or the factitious reputation of 
personal advantages, or, what is more german to the matter in 
hand, the services, earnings, possessions, privileges, rights, 
prerogatives, place or power of others. For out of the effort to 
usurp some one or more of these, every civil conflict will be found 
to arise. But this vice haunts us from the cradle to the grave, 
and its power is enhanced by the fact that selfishness has its 
rational and necessary side as well as its extravagant and 
arbitrary ; since self-preservation and advancement in certain 
directions are necessary for our existence. 

But I am speaking only of that which goes to make these 
impossible for others ; which, like the love for money, grows with 
the possession and especially with the acquisition of power, and 
which is therefore peculiarly dangerous in princes, or in 
those whose position suggests aspirations towards supremacy, 
or at least the hope of warping the justice of rulers to their 
own benefit. The selfishness of the multitude on the other 
hand, though the same in principle, is slower in its operations 
upon the government. Having their own immediate interests 
to advance, and these being confined within a very narrow com- 
pass, the many remain passive towards rulers till individual pros- 
perity is compromised on a large scale, and till, for that reason, 
the unsuccessful begin to look around for some one upon whom 
to lay the blame of their troubles; and the first and most con- 
venient victim will be either the prince himself or those who 
immediately surround him; or, should his part in the distress 
be too remote, then the obloquy will fall upon those powerful 
men with whom the distressed come more intimately in contact. 
So that any disturbing action upon the central authority will be 
long in developing itself ; and will, as experience shows, encounter 
many opposing circumstances, not a few of which, like returning 
prosperity, will act as dissolvent forces. Nevertheless, times in 
all nations arrive when the opposition becomes determined, and 
then the question is, in what spirit and with what passions shall 
each side enter into the contest. 

It is clear that the desirable condition of the ruling mind 


1 “Tn truth,” says Plato, ‘the cause of all sins is the having an over-great love 
of ourselves” (Zeges v.). 
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would be that of recognizing the dignity of subjects as men, to 
be swayed by the power of reason, and not coerced by brute 
force alone; while a just view of the necessary authority of 
rulers not forgetting their own inherent dignity will guard the 
governed against those envious judgments of superiors which 
constitute some of the gravest perils to which civil society is 
subject. 

I suppose the ideal society would be one in which every 
member from the highest to the lowest should possess some one 
virtue in an heroic degree, for since the virtues are solidarious 
he who possesses one heroically unites all the others in 
himself. But to be heroic is to be self-sacrificing, to be ever 
ready rather to suffer than to do wrong. So that a nation of 
heroes would be not only most easily ruled at home, but most 
formidable against aggression from without, and if such a society 
were possible, neither ruler nor ruled would be in danger of 
overstepping the line of justice or infringing the rights of the 
other. 

This being so, it is obvious that how necessary soever the 
checks provided by different forms of government may be to 
prevent encroachment on either side or among the subjects 
themselves, no form, even the most perfect conceivable, so 
much as touches the root of the evil which has to be guarded 
against. The evil springs from selfishness. Forms are mere 
barriers against the rise of selfishness ; they suppose the evil to 
be actually or partially predominant, and men create them as 
laws to which all shall appeal and to which all shall submit. 
They are conventional and are without inherent virtue. Their 
force depends upon something anterior to their creation, and it is 
only when time, long or short as the case may be, confers upon 
them the right of prescription that they acquire a binding power 
over conscience. Till selfishness can be eradicated or materially 
diminished in deference to some superior motive or object so 
that unselfishness becomes habitual, constitutions however 
perfect in theory will be obstacles to be overcome by the 
different parties to them, with just so much prudence as to avoid 
creating formidable jealousies in the minds of rival parties. 
The highest aim will be self-aggrandizement by what is called 
an enlightened selfishness; but this is really the very evil to be 
eradicated were that possible. Now a remedy must bear some 
proportion to the disease ; but there can be no proportion between 
things which are totally dissimilar in nature. But forms of 
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government are material, the malady moral. No form of 
government therefore, from the theoretically paternal Govern- 
ment of China, through that of despotism tempered by assas- 
sination down to the most perfect limited monarchy or presi- 
dential republic, can repress a disorder which takes its root in the 
corrupt nature of man. You must look deeper than unto the 
preponderating influence of the Crown or the aristocracy, or the 
people. Every form, as I quoted elsewhere, has its precipitate 
path down to some proximate abuse. And this abuse can only 
be cured or long delayed by some remedy which once applied 
leaves no standing-ground or food for nourishment—you have 
to deal with a vice and the only available application is the 
opposite virtue, the virtue of heroism. 

But it will be asked what is this heroism? I reply: Its 
principle is self-sacrifice for a noble object: by no means fora 
sordid one. It is that spirit which scorns delights and lives 
laborious days, not for riches or power or the fame that lies in 
broad rumour, but for the enlightened love of family, or country, 
or mankind, or principle, or religion. In a word, self-sacrifice for 
the love of God and our neighbour: the very opposite of that 
which is compatible with great selfishness, which has been so 
curiously extolled by a well-known modern writer, and which 
consists for the most part in applying great natural talents 
and force of will to the taming, bending, and subduing of other 
wills, almost irrespective of justice, and- whose chief incite- 
ment is pride. This is not the place to discuss whether or 
how far such characters are in a true sense heroic. They are 
not the description of heroes to whom I alluded in saying they 
would form an ideal society. I do not even mean those men 
whose natural aptitude is for rule, and who sometimes in- 
stinctively, sometimes by experience, sometimes by a sudden 
inspiration are capable of heroic deeds and even of prolonged 
self-discipline for the attainment of ends in themselves praise- 
worthy and beneficial to mankind or to those immediately de- 
pending upon their leadership. I speak rather of that heroism 
which is the distinguishing feature of the true soldier and in 
which obedience and fortitude or patiently sustained bravery 
under lengthened trials are about equally divided, careless as 
to .the apparent or immediate success of the particular enter- 
prise. The end and aim being in the one case self, and in 
the other something outside self. 

It may be said this is opposing an unreachable ideal 
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against hard practical difficulties. Not exactly so. It is at 
least a moral remedy for a moral sickness: it can lay hold of 
the disease and deal with it. Whereas forms of government 
are on quite another plane than the evils they would prevent : 
at the best they are like local applications for organic weekness. 
But they are not even that. They simply pit one form of the 
disease against another—selfishness against selfishness. 

The necessary principles of government throwing so large a 
power into the hands of the supreme civil ruler, society requires 
for its protection other principles equally potent. They must be 
as unchangeable as those of the civil power: such as will, of 
their own nature, check the abuse of that force by the ruler 
and those who administer under him, But no constitutional 
principles, as they are called, will suffice. For they contain 
no warrant to prevent the constitution itself from being 
altered. They may, indeed, be called principles; but they are 
vague and unstable, they are not based upon anything inherent 
in society as such. Whereas, those we have laid down are 
absolutely necessary to the maintenance of the social order. 

We have proved, elsewhere, that the Divine authority is the 
only assured foundation of the Civil Government. But the 
foundation being, in this sense Divine, so must be the limiting 
power. The force which is to control must surpass that to 
-be controlled. However it may be in mechanics or mathematics, 
no two moral forces are precisely equal. The power which 
provides for the liberty of the people must, therefore, be above 
that of the civil ruler; or else, such is the natural tendency of 
the latter to the exercise of tyranny, that the subject will be 
too much at his mercy. But we have seen in a former paper 
that real liberty is bounded and circumscribed by the truth 
alone. The power, then, must not only be superior to the civil 
ruler, but it must possess the truth with absolute certainty ; 
where then shall we seek this power? Shall it not be in the 
society founded by Christ ?— the society which, as we saw 
before,” is able to reorganize all the human faculties and so to 
recast them as, in fact, to make a new creature : in other words, 
to regenerate those who really and in truth submit to its rule 
and government. Whether this be an attainable end we shall 
see hereafter. 

Leaving this point now for awhile, as, perhaps, so far suffi- 


2 Essays on Religion and Literature. First Series, pp. 298, 229. Second Series, 
pp. 211, seq. 
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ciently dwelt upon for my purpose, I proceed to make some 
remarks firstly upon the power of ideas and secondly upon the 
imitative nature of man. I will, then, gather up the threads 
of my argument and endeavour to knot them together into a 
solid conclusion. 


THE POWER OF IDEAS. The world is governed by ideas: 
in other words, it is mind which rules by and through ideas ; 
whether the ideas be the result of experience, or reasoning, 
whether they be presented ad extra by way of suggestion, or of 
authority. If we sound the matter we find that at bottom every 
act of man except those which are necessary, or instinctive, or 
unreflective, are the outcome and expression of ideas and even 
these are so in a higher sense. This is the case from the com- 
monest to the most sublime. Wherever the will is exercised 
it operates upon some idea which comes before it for adhesion 
or repulsion, that is to say, men never act without a motive; and 
upon the nature of the motive and the strength with which 
it influences the will depends the character, for loftiness, for 
insignificance, or for baseness of the consequent act and the 
degree of vigour and perseverance with which it will be pursued. 

Every life, whether of individuals, of families, of nations, 
or of epochs is the development of some master-idea of which 
the actors may or may not be conscious: but which is never- 
theless, in a certain sense, omnipotent ; and would, if discovered, 
be the key to many actions and lines of policy, inconsistent 
with a critic’s notion of the efficient motive. In well-regulated 
minds of whatever rank a purpose will run through the life: 
an idea upon which the life has been modelled and which is 
kept more or less .steadily in view from first to last. So also 
in families and nations. The traditions of both subsist for 
many generations, perhaps thousands of years, and the more 
important, as for example those concerning religion, or political 
party, or home and foreign policy, become centres round which 
revolve, and which in some measure create, that host of minor 
and less important maxims which constitute the lives of families 
and of nations no less than of individuals. 

Now the first requisite for success is to know what you 
want, to have a perfectly distinct conception or idea of the 
end to be reached. Without perseverance no goal can be won, 
and unless one is quite clear as to where his goal lies persever- 
ance is impossible. This-is familiar enough. But I call atten- 
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tion to it because the remark will be reverted to presently in 
a connection where its force may be reasoned or explained 
away by certain opponents. It applies equally to individuals, 
families, nations, and. societies of all sorts. 

But in considering the ruling idea of an epoch the case is 
different. Here the ruling idea is one which few people can 
estimate. The field is too wide, the actors too numerous, the 
grouping too indistinct and shifting, the mutual and cross 
influences of one part on another too complicated, and the 
impacts of too various weight and rapidity to be gauged by any 
but those placed quite at the summit of affairs either as rulers 
or as students of the loftiest human interests. Nor are princes 
generally capable of a just appreciation, being too much 
absorbed in the pursuit of their own personal idea. So that 
even they are for the most part unconscious agents in the 
perfecting of ideas to which apparently they are running 
counter. For such ideas are not the mere sum and aggregate 
of other ideas however accurately scanned in themselves. As 
no organism is simply the juxtaposition of the elements into 
which it may be or has been resolved, but requires a superadded 
life to bring the dead analysis into active being, so is some 
informing power necessary to produce out of such total the 
ruling idea of which we are speaking. 

For example, in the protracted period which is called the 
age of the Crusades, one leading idea was the salvation 
of Christian civilization by the rejection of the Turks. Yet 
how few people grasped the full significance of the persistent 
Papal policy! and how many princes thwarted the execution 
of an idea which was really the only means of their own preser- 
vation, as Dr. Newman has shown. 

Much ridicule has been lavished upon the notion of going 
to war for an idea, as if there were something romantically 
disproportionate between the means and the end. But in truth 
no war is undertaken but for an idea, and the whole ques- 
tion in that, as in all cases, is the character of the idea itself. 
But another and more profound idea lay at the root of the 
Papal and made the realization of the self-preservative idea in 
any degree practicable, and that was the true idea, which 
pervaded society, of the meaning of man’s life in this world— 
that it is and must be a sacrifice and a suffering, unless it is 
to be a total failure hereafter, and that consequently a self- 
sacrifice long drawn out, which in a material view might be at 
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least of doubtful prudence would, when to the mundane object 
was superadded the more enduring object beyond the grave, 
become the height of wisdom and the best possible of all econo- 
mies. How far this fruitful source of the heroic was overlaid 
and marred by weakness and selfishness does not concern my 
argument, I am merely illustrating the above remark and I 
do so on the authority of the Protestant Mr. Froude. * 

If the heroic were tarnished or even obscured by baser 
motives, the failure whole or partial could not be laid to the 
charge of the nobler of the two, nor to the teaching which had 
created it. The cause of the failure lay not in the idea, but 
in want of fortitude in its pursuit. 

But if the Papal idea was appreciated by comparatively 
few in those ages, afterwards, when they had quite passed 
away and a new order of things had arisen, the philosophical 
historian could look back and trace the practical effect upon 
society of an idea which is the very ground of the Christian 
religion. But I will not pursue the historical argument further 
than to point out, that as a matter of fact, the heroic idea of 
which I have spoken above did prevail in a very large number of 
minds during the period in question. 

As I said just now, it is mind that governs, and such as are 
the ideas which predominate in the ruling mind will be the 
government, whether of the individual will over its subject- 
faculties, or of the holder of material force over those under his 
authority : z.c., whether of a man simply as man, or as king of 
men. It is trite to say that grovelling ideas will not generate 
heroic acts ; nor indifferent, important ones; nor heroic, mean 
ones. The same fountain produces not sweet water and bitter. 
It was no sordid idea for which Socrates drank the hemlock, or 
for which Regulus returned to Carthage, or which inspired the 
Crusaders to go to the rescue of the holy places; or which im- 
pelled the religious founders to their sacrifices, or for which 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, or the martyrs of the Coliseum, died; 
or which drove Evangelists to certain death in China or Japan, 
or which draws the missionary of to-day to his wandering life 
of privation among the remnant of the American Indians. 

Ideas, like all other living existences, yield seed after their 
kind; and in proportion as the idea is profoundly or superficially 
impressed upon the mind will be its force and visible effects. 

I need say nothing of unworthy ideas which have also their 
3 Ap. Dubiin, July 1876. p. 36. 
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own growth and propagation. But it is evident that it is by 
education that ideas are implanted in the mind, whether that 
education be in our early years at home, or at school in our 
youth ; or in that larger school of the world where we are learn- 
ing to the day of our death. And if the value of heroic ideas 
be as great as I say it is, towards the maintenance of a just 
government, why the importance of instilling them earnestly 
and perseveringly into the minds of the young cannot well 
be exaggerated. It would seem this should be the one aim of 
governments, at once a means and an end. 

How they shall be best introduced into the youthful mind 
and afterwards expanded as the understanding and intellectual 
faculties mature, will best be seen in considering what I have 
to say about man’s imitative nature. 

Before proceeding to that part of the subject, an important 
remark occurs in reference to ideas; it is this: All knowledge 
is a resemblance and copy of the thing known. Whenever we 
conceive an idea in such a way as to have it clearly before the 
mind, we form in our imagination a picture of the object, so 
that we seem to have it actually and palpably present to us, and 
this is no less true of abstract ideas, and of ideas of supersensible 
objects, and of ideas of mere facts, than of those which concern 
existences in the material order. I do not pretend to explain 
the remark. I give it simply as a matter of general experience 
which any one may test for himself. And I say in reference 
to it, that the more definite the idea, the more tangible (if I 
may use the word, metaphorically) is the picture—and therefore 
the more readily imitated according to a law which will be easily 
recognized in what I have to say about 


MAN’S IMITATIVE NATURE. Man has been described as an 
imitative animal. But to confine his condition within such limits 
were to make a mere brute of him, since all animals are imita- 
tive. All are so according to their capacity: the irrational animals 
in a few particulars; man, like animals instinctively in some 
things, rationally in a vast number more, both mental and 
bodily, natural and supernatural. He takes lessons from the 
inferior creation, from fellow men, from God: from the material 
world in things physical: from fellow men in things both 
material and mental: from God in things mental and notably 
in those quasi-creative acts by which man in his own mind con- 
structs out of his experience material and spiritual, what we like 
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to regard as new types, but which are really mere rearrangements 
of ancient facts, new melodies from the old gamut, or at most 
adaptations of old facts, to our own mental condition: and as 
each soul is a new creation with its own separate individuality 
and life, its imaginations have in them something of new crea- 
tions : and if the chief ingredient of these be the ways and works 
of God with man, then are they, as it were, more than half 
divine. Man takes lessons from the inferior creation and from 
fellow men, unconsciously and consciously: from God con- 
sciously. Unconsciously he comes to resemble those things and 
persons by whom he is surrounded in body and mind. Thus, 
the farm labourer becomes almost as stolid as the earth he tills; 
the artizan partakes of the character of the material he works 
in; the lion-feeder of a menagerie assumes the port of the lion ; 
the ostler acquires an equine nostril ; husbands and wives grow 
to resemble each other even in feature, and family likenesses 
are transmitted through many generations, the family habit of 
mind shining through the various faces and producing similar- 
ity of expression even along with great dissimilarity of form. 
The poet recognizes a profound truth, when he makes Prome- 
theus express the fear lest, by looking on the furies sent 
to torment him, he should grow like those execrable shapes. 
But if the contemplation of vice be infectious, no less powerful is 
that of virtue. So far as to outward appearance, wherein the 
effects of association are purely involuntary. But in those 
mental processes by which the characters are formed, of indi- 
viduals, families, and nations and which in time become the most 
unchangeable marks of races giving the direction and colour 
to their histories for many ages; in these processes, although 
the instinctive imitation which is so conspicuous physically, is 
an important factor mentally, yet it is by no means so powerful 
as the deliberate efforts to fashion the intellect, the will, and the 
memory upon maxims and examples which reflect or exhibit 
the mind of ancestral times and conduct. In this case, effort 
precedes instinct. Education forms the mind, habit perpetuates 
the teaching. Deliberation prepares the mould and pours in 
the metal which is set by habit. Not but that, unconsciously 
also, inferior eyes borrow their behaviours from the great, 
becoming as Shakespeare says, great by their example, if indeed 
they be great in act as in position. Whence it follows that upon 
the character of the great men who are held up to the young 
to be copied and followed, will depend the precise character of 
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the future nation. One will be conspicuous for severity, another 
for culture, another for pomp; another for the habit of conquest, 
or order, or independence of mind, or personal daring, or 
haughtiness, or gravity or what not. Types are reproduced 
till distinctive mental characteristics embrace whole nations ; 
so that the national mind expresses itself in the numberless 
ways of art, of modes of speech, of judgments on men and 
things, of ways of procedure in law, in warfare, or in domestic 
habits, at the same time similar yet sufficiently unlike for those 
of one not to be mistaken for those of another. Who, then, 
shall be the great men from whose behaviour the rising gene- 
ration shall borrow? Whom shall they take for leaders? Clearly 
unselfish men. But where shall we find them? Among the 
heroes of mankind as described above. The action of the civil 
government being continuous, the conflict of interests incessant, 
the difficulties of deciding debateable questions enormous, hu- 
man perversity certain, you want to set before men of every 
class, to keep their minds unceasingly fixed upon heroes of 
their own rank, as constant in their heroism as ordinary men 
are in the exercise of their daily duties. But of such men 
ancient history furnishes far too few precedents. Instances 
have occurred, no doubt, in sufficient numbers of isolated acts of 
heroism. But if we want to name some suitable examples 
calculated to produce a real lasting hourly effect upon the 
popular mind, no long list rises spontaneously to the lips. 
There has been no state department for keeping record of their 
heroic deeds. 

Great nations it is true are not only made up of great men, 
but they make men great. As is the central idea around which 
grows and which is the life of national greatness, so will be the 
individual greatness of the units who compose a nation, and 
there have been at all times great men in the world. But men 
and nations may be badly preeminent, and there is nothing in 
nations as such directly tending to make men self-sacrificing. 
Can it be said, then, that the examples we demand are not forth- 
coming? By no means. 

There exists a Society which, starting from small beginnings, 
comprises many millions, of every age and sex, of every rank, of 
every nation. Spread throughout the world, vigorous in pro- 
portion to the ferocity and pertinacity with which it is attacked, 
governed by one unalterable set of maxims and _ principles, 
having for its aim to make these maxims and principles supreme 
VOL, XIV. (NEW SERIES). L 
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not only in the lives but in the affections of its members, it has a 
wonderful capacity for shaping characters according to the pat- 
tern of its own grandeur. Its informing idea is that of heroic 
self-sacrifice—the most heroic of all heroic self-sacrifice—the 
sacrifice of the innocent for the guilty. It inculcates a patience 
under injustice as much more than Spartan, as forgiveness 
of injuries surpasses the treasuring up of wrongs for, future 
revenge. But it does more. It exalts the Cross on high before 
the whole world; in other words it declares to all mankind 
the obligation not only of submitting patiently to crosses of 
all sorts, and by whomsoever caused, but of embracing them as 
positive benefits, since they are a necessary condition of future 
happiness. Upon this idea the society was founded and upon 
this it continues to flourish, And its method and form of 
government are to say the very least as perfectly adapted to 
the attainment of the proposed objects as that of any government 
which ever existed. The society has known from the beginning 
what it wanted, and has had a perfectly distinct conception of 
the end it proposed to attain. 

From the first moment of its creation, it has had to exer- 
cise the heroic virtues of which we are speaking: As a society 
there has never been a time when it was not engaged in an 
internecine war with enemies of one kind or other, internal or 
external, open or concealed. Nevertheless it has been at no 
period unequal to an emergency as it has arisen, and the society 
itself is at this hour more numerous and wide-spread, and pro- 
bably more closely compacted together than at any former time, 
whilst it is as full of life and activity as ever, and this at the end 
of near two thousand years. When Rome had accomplished her 
thousand years she was hastening to decay. If then she could 
make her sons great, what is it fair to expect from this society, 
whose members have never been for an instant without oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves in the practice of heroic 
virtues not only for their own highest personal interests, but 
for those of fellow members and of the society itself? I 
say then, in this society, if any where, we must look for the 
examples, and there we shall find them. No day of the year 
but is dedicated to the remembrance and honour of some such 
hero. Some more widely known and of larger fame receive 
worship throughout the world, some chiefly in the scenes of their 
heroism. As a parallel to Socrates, we have St. Paul: I know 
not if the philosopher would have borne the continual per- 
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secutions of the Saint. For Regulus we have St. Sebastian: 
Leonidas and his three hundred are overshadowed by the 
Theban legion, six thousand six hundred strong with their 
three generals, slain to a man, for the Christian faith, in cold 
blood and without resistance ; and over against the one Spartan 
coward, that soldier, who seeing the carnage, proclaimed himself 
a Christian and was added to the slaughtered heap. In its 
palmiest days the Roman army numbered some three hundred 
thousand men—the army of martyrs all told would far surpass 
these figures. And in its ranks are enrolled the names of 
maidens, like St. Agnes, whose brightness outshines that of the 
Roman Lucrece. 1 do not depreciate the virtues of the classic 
heroes. But a martyr is one who dies for his religion patiently 
and without strife ; frequently, like St. Victor of Marseilles, or 
the Jesuits in this country under Queen Elizabeth, after long 
torture often repeated ; and not seldom in private, unaided by 
the encouragement or the applause of witnesses. I have heard 
of no such hero outside the Christian ranks. But there are 
many other types of hero besides the martyr. 

The heroism of the martyr has to do chiefly with the virtue of 
fortitude. But there are heroes of humility like St. Bernard, of 
poverty like St. Francis, of chastity like St, Aloysius, of meekness 
like St. Francis of Sales, of temperance like St. John the Baptist, 
of charity like those of the Order for the redemption of captives, 
or St. Charles Borromeo, or the ordinary parish priest who 
sacrifices his life for the sick in times of pestilence. I do not 
distinguish heroes of faith, because it is faith that makes them all 
heroes and is the solidarity of all the virtues. 

Nor is it altogether surprising that these men and many more 
like them should have attained to such a degree of perfection in 
virtue and self-sacrifice; for they have, one and all, taken as 
their pattern and exemplar, a perfect model Who appeals to every 
faculty of man’s nature, intellectual and affectionate, the Divine 
Founder,of their and our society. Him they have essayed at 
humble distance to follow, and, animated by the idea of copying 
a sample which is Divine, they were aided in the natural in- 
clination and desire to emulate whatever is presented to the 
mind of admirable by the fact that though Divine, it was yet 
human. They were complete instances of the power of ideas 
acting on man’s imitative nature. And they have proved them- 
selves able to reproduce in others those virtues for which they were 
themselves conspicuous. This is simply undeniable with the 
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least regard to notorious facts. It could hardly be otherwise, 
when the one great aim of the rulers of the society has been 
from the beginning and still continues to be, first to bring man- 
kind into its communion, and then to fashion their lives after 
that of Christ, Who compels the admiration even of the enemies 
of the Cross, and of those who deny His Divinity. But men 
calling themselves Christians seem to forget or to ignore, or not 
to realize, or never to have known, that for creating the likeness 
in question, the system adopted and applied, as far as may be, to 
every member of the society, includes the custom of meditation 
upon the Life and Passion of Christ, dwelling minutely upon the 
smallest recorded word or circumstance: and that this medi- 
tation is reduced to the most formal rules and is elaborated with 
all the precision of a most practical science. We might almost 
call it an art. 

Here is exemplified the remark above as to the picturing 
of ideas. In these meditations it is not merely the physical 
and heroic life and death which are contemplated. Both intellect 
and imagination are exercised also upon the meaning of the 
acts. The causes of the history from Bethlehem to Calvary, 
the sacrifice and suffering, are dwelt upon, as are also personal 
relations with the Victim, and the duties arising therefrom ; 
past failures in virtue, and motives for future self-denial, as 
well as upon the time and the place, upon all the actors in the 
scene, upon the things they say, the things they do, and the 
things they suffer. The whole is vividly presented, the visions 
become, as it were, palpable, and the whole soul takes its hue 
and resemblance from the pictures which the intellect has 
reasoned out, and the imagination realized. No doubt it is 
only a minority who meditate thus effectively. But if there 
be many leaders there will be many more followers, as indeed 
there have been. I do not pretend to know the number of 
such leaders at any one time, but the world proves the truth 
of the remark by the powers it attributes to the existing ten 
thousand Jesuits, who are but a fraction of the whole body. 

Every one who has indulged in intellectual pursuits knows 
what delight they afford, and how, if he reflect upon his own 
intellectual act, he rejoices in the possession of a pleasure before 
which other pleasures wax dim. I believe it is a recognized 
fact that if a man will dévote to the serious and judicious 
study of any question within his powers half an hour a day 
for a certain time, say two or three years, he will find himself 
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able, or at least becoming able, to cope advantageously on 
that subject with other men even of superior abilities and 
education. 

And, again, there are nations which, from the continued 
practice of certain arts, as, for example, the Chinese and 
Indians in the arts of decorative design, gain such perfection in 
their application, that elegance and delicacy of outline seem 
almost to have become instinctive with them. 

So, too, with what I have called the art of meditation on 
the Life and Passion of our Lord. From the Day of Pentecost 
men have pondered over those things, endeavouring to make 
their lives conformable to that heroic Life and Death. As 
the result an army of heroes has arisen and left its history in 
proof of the power of that art. I speak only in the natural 
order, and exclude for the moment the supernatural assistance 
which went to the formation of that army, and I say if a 
whole nation or a Society as vast as one of the greatest nations, 
becomes absorbed for long ages in the idea of imitating any 
example whatsoever, and especially this one, it is reasonable to 
expect that such imitation shall become as instinctive as the 
art of design in China or India. And if we want some manifest 
proofs of the power of this meditation, we have but to study 
among other studies, first the history of Christian art down to 
the time when the Renaissance overlaid and mingled Chris- 
tianity with paganism, and when, later, the great revolt of 
the sixteenth century produced a perturbation of mind which 
turned the current of men’s thoughts into other channels ; 
and secondly, the history of chivalry, of which Burke recognized 
the reality, the beauty, and the grandeur, which has been so 
well described by Charles Mills, and, since, with such a wealth 
of illustration by Kenelm Digby in his Broad Stone of Honour; 
and whose decadence rendered possible and gave occasion to 
the most renowned work in Spanish literature. 

I have said this meditation has been reduced within rules. 
But it has been practised in all ages, and without it there had 
been no saints. Now, as it is true of logic that all men are 
naturally logicians, yet that the best natural logician is assisted 
by the knowledge and application of the rules of that art, so is 
it with the science or art of meditation. And with the 
development of this art the formal practice has been popularized 
and much more widely diffused, with results correspondingly 
extended. Nor is the fact very surprising. But if we may 
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reasonably expect such results in the natural order, how much 
more when taken in connection with the promise of our Lord 
that being lifted up on the Cross, He would attract all men 
to Himself. In this respect the imagination, which is the 
lowest of the mental faculties, taking its lessons from God, 
performs those quasi-creative acts to which I alluded before, 
which are concerned with God, with the attributes of God, and 
with the ways and works of God with men. In this way the 
mind is raised to a real substantial state, of which the heroic is a 
natural condition. I mean that when the mind by constant 
contemplation attains that superior state, the heroic is actually 
present, and the heroic deed effected without effort. 

We want for the perfect working of the Civil Government 
a nation of heroes—heroes on the throne, heroes in the court, 
heroes in the camp, heroes in the mart, the cottage, the schools. 
And here we have a Society which engenders heroes. 

I maintain again the form of government is nothing. Every 
form, even the patriarchal, has arisen from the necessity of 
guarding against injustice and aggression, internal or external, 
and every form has proved to be unavailing, because forms 
do not touch the root of the evil. 

It will be objected: “the organized Christianity of which you 
boast has, after all, never produced a perfect civil government.” 
That is true, too true. The influence which that Society should 
have exercised has been usurped by some, betrayed by others, 
disputed by more. Its laws have been perpetually violated, 
not only by open enemies, but by its servants and rulers, as we 
saw in the first of these chapters* would probably happen. 

And as to forms of Civil Government, we in our own 
time have had sufficient experience that no form independent 
of the Church has been free from the grossest abuses on both 
sides. Every country in Europe at the present day proves the 
truth of this assertion. There is not one which can claim 
exemption from the charge, including our own which is probably 
in more perfect working order than any other. But the Society 
did what men would allow it to do, their wills being free. It 
raised the Cross on high, and on one side, bade men abandon 
their selfishness, while on the other it proclaimed from the 
house-tops in a voice which could not but be heard, the dignity 
of man as man, and the brotherhood of the king with the 
beggar. Holding aloft the Crucifix not only as a material 
* Essays on Religion and Literature. First Series, pp. 307; seq. 
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image of an historical fact, but as bringing freshly to the mind 
the whole meaning of the fact—holding aloft the Crucifix 
it cried and still cries, “Behold Unselfishness personified ; 
Voluntary Sacrifice in sublime act — Follow this.” Then 
raising its voice like the Allelujahs at Easter, it continues 
“You talk to me of the Equality, the Rights and the Dignity of 
men; to me who was the first to declare them. But you want 
to make equality by reducing to a dead level what you know 
never was or can be equal by the very nature of man. I assert 
it by preaching that Christ died for all men and that therefore 
all are equal before God. You base your rights of man upon 
this your notion of equality. I mine upon the death of the 
Cross. You think to enhance the dignity of man by claiming 
an intellectual independence which leaves him free to wander 
int all sorts of errors; as if dignity consisted in independence 
of the truth. I declare a grander dignity altogether. He who 
lays down his life for another asserts in some way the superior 
dignity of that other. And God Himself having laid down 
His life for men as figured in this Crucifix, has by thus putting 
man as it were above Himself, dwarfed every other dignity you 
can imagine. It is a great mystery: So speaks the Society and 
the Society alone, and I would ask any candid man to direct us 
to firmer ground than this for the equality, the rights and the 
dignity of man. This being so, one would conclude that neither 
the Civil Government on one side, nor subjects on the other 
could have much to fear from the Society which not only 
teaches but insists on this doctrine. Rather one would say the 
pride of the Prince would be humbled by it ; for 4e must submit 
to the Society, as well as the subject ; while the latter, recog- 
nizing wherein true equality and his real rights consist will 
lighten the burthen of the ruler with a cheerful submission ; for 
if a true brotherhood between prince and people be really 
practised by the former the people readily reciprocate. 

In conclusion, and to restate the problem with which we set 
out. We said the legitimate authority of the Ruler is so great 
and liable to abuse, that the question is to find a power able to 
restrain him from the arbitrary use of it without weakening his 
just prerogatives. I have tried to show that that power is to 
be found in organized Christianity and in ;it alone, that the 
doctrines this Society teaches and the examples it proposes and 
continually sets before all men for imitation, are in their nature 
better fitted for the purpose of checking injustice than any 
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conceivable form of constitution however skilfully devised, and 
that while acting on the conscience of the Prince, they will do 
the same on the popular conscience. It is, therefore, folly for 
either prince or people to mistrust this power: for the. prince, 
because he can have no more efficient co-operator in main- 
taining his just authority: for people, because there exists 
absolutely no other bulwark and defence in. the slightest degree 
comparable to this against the tyranny of Governments. A 
prince imbued with the true spirit which this Society has the 
secret of imparting cannot be a tyrant nor can subjects so 
imbued be rebels. 

Leaving now the abstract let us say finally there is but one 
Society which can pretend to have produced the heroes of 
whom we have spoken, to have verified their acts and to have 
proclaimed their worship; and that Society is the Catholic 
Church. The question then arises, is this Church the Society 
founded by Christ? It matters little for our argument whether 
opponents say yes or no. If they say yes, the rejoinder is plain. 
Then, why do you not believe the Society. If they say no, 
absurdity is added to want of logic. For in that case we have 
a Society ot founded by Christ, yet having all the marks and 
signs of His handiwork, producing out of the imitation of His 
Life and Death results such as His Society should produce and 
which no other society has been able to produce, and which are 
precisely the results required for the solution of our problem. 
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TRANSLATED INTO ITALIAN.! 





ScENDE un Pio dal maggior trono, 
E vi sale un Leon forte : 
Oh qual vita da tal morte ! 
Da tal pianto oh qual gioir ! 


Dalla croce di quel Pio 
Ch’or beato in ciel risplende, 
Oh qual luce a noi discende 
La speranza a invigorir ! 
W. H. 
2 From the MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW for April. 
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Alfred the Great. 
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CONCLUSION. 


ALFRED at the time of Hasting’s invasion was in the forty-fifth 
year of his age and the twenty-third of his reign, not changed 
in soul, but matured in judgment by the vicissitudes of war 
and peace through which his busy life had hurried to its last 
campaign without one pause in its intense activity. He was 
still the Alfred of Ashdown and of Ethandune, possessing no 
doubt in riper years more prudence and discretion, but as brave 
as ever, for he had not spoiled his manhood by dissolute living 
and intemperance. Perhaps he could not have displayed in the 
year 893 the impetuous valour which scared the Danish kings 
and jarls in the year 871, but he had that true courage made 
perfect in much trial, which never disappoints, because it 
increases with each fresh demand, and is equal to every emer- 
gency... He made his preparations calmly to beat back the 
new invader. “The defence of England against Hastings,” 
it has been well said, “was a greater evidence of Alfred’s 
military talent than. his triumph over the armies which had 
harassed the first part of his reign.”” 

Guthrum was dead.® Both the Northumbrian and the East 
Anglian Danes retained a wholesome fear of the King of 
Wessex. The latter in particular were ready for sedition, eager 
to join their kinsmen in Kent, but somewhat afraid of ulterior 
consequences. Alfred bound them over to keep the peace, a 
measure not altogether futile, because it was at least an assertion 
of authority, but obviously inadequate. “In this year (894) 
that was about a twelvemonth after these had wrought the 
fortress in the eastern district, the Northumbrians and the 
East Angles had given oaths to King ilfred, and the East 

1 “* Sicut sagitta in manu fpotentis, ita filii excussorum, Beatus vir qui implevit 
desiderium suum ex ipsis: non confundetur cum loquetur inimicis. suis in torta” 
(Psalm cxxvi. 4, 5). 

2 Turner, vol. i. 


3 Ob. A.D. 890. 
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Angles six hostages; and nevertheless, contrary to their plighted 
troth, as oft as the other armies went out with all their force, 
they also went out either with them or on their own part.”* 

The invasion seems to have been planned with forethought 
and skill. The two landing-places were well selected, if Hasting’s 
purpose was to seize and keep Kent. If he had not had a 
consummate commander to oppose him, he might at once have 
formed a little kingdom for himself in the most convenient 
corner of the island, as the Jutes had done four centuries before, 
and after establishing his power firmly upon that strip of land 
bounded by the Thames and the sea, and therefore admirably 
fitted for a sea-king’s base of operations, he might have extended 
his sway as circumstances favoured his ambition. However, in 
any such schemes of conquest he was reckoning without Alfred. 
As in the earlier invasion, so in this, the Danes were wise enough 
to know that the safest time for plundering was that which 
immediately followed the first arrival. “The army did not’ 
come out of their stations with their whole force oftener than 
twice: once when they first came to land before the forces were 
assembled ; a second time when they would go away from their 
stations.”® It was no part of the plan of the new invaders to 
risk a general engagement at the outset. They did not care 
to break from their cover and march across the open country, 
until they had fuller information of Alfred’s movements and the 
reception which awaited them. Hasting was a veteran soldier, 
and he came to England with intent to stay. Therefore the 
depredations were confined to the neighbourhood of the 
Andredsweald, and, because no towns and monasteries and 
perhaps few villages were burned, no detailed account has 
been preserved of the cruelties committed, but also there is 
not a word to tell. of any new leaning in creed or policy to 
merciful forbearance. The Danes were sons of Satan still,® 
and when they returned to their “stations” their hands, we 
know too well, were red from the slaughter not only of “ceorls”’ 
killed in fight, but of their wives and little ones. After one 
larger expedition into Surrey, and as it may be’ presumed’ 
many minor forays in ‘their own neighbourhood in Kent, the 


* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 894. 

5 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 894. 

® “*O quam crebris vexationibus, quam gravibus laboribus, quani diris e lamenta- 
bilibus modis, non solum a Danis qui partes Anglia tunc temporis occupaverant, verum 
ctiam ab his Satane filiis tota vexata est Anglia” (Flor. Wigorn. an, -897). . 
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Danes) seem to have subsided into their winter indolence at 
Apuldre and Middleton. Alfred was not disposed to imitate 
them: Inthe spring of the year 894, having made his prepa- 
rations fora protracted. struggle, he marched into the heart of 
Kent. with the men called up for active service, and encamped 
midway between the two invading armies, “as near as he could 
for the wood fastnesses and the water fastnesses, so that he 
might be able to reach either of them in case they should seek 
any open country.”? The memory of the spot which Alfred 
selected for his stronghold has not been kept, and scarcely 
could have been, through the complete transformation of the 
Andredsweald. If Athelney had not been marked out by a 
monastery until comparatively recent times, it could never have 
been recognized. A forest glade or a bank of osiers cannot 
keep its identity for a thousand years by the mere interest 
attaching to the place. The general character of the position 
which Alfred now seized and fortified was not unlike the Isle 
of Athelney, but it was not by any means a hiding-place. His 
object was to let the enemy know that they were watched, and 
to be ready to drive them back if they attempted from their 
northern or their southern station to march out in force. “He 
pitched his camp in a place naturally fortified, surrounded by 
deep and strong streams, steep rocks, and far-stretching forest, 
intending to join battle at once if they pushed forward into the 
open field either to fight or to plunder.” § 

For the first time mention is made of Prince Edward, who 
was intrusted with a corps of observation, and perhaps was in 
Kent reconnoitring before his father arrived on the scene with a 
larger force, He was older by this time than Alfred had been 
at Ashdown. His conduct when he came to the throne proves: 
that he possessed the high spirit of his race. The Danes felt 
more. than ever the need of caution, and studiously shunned a 
general engagement. They traversed the country in: small 
parties on foot and on horseback, trying to elude pursuit, but: 
Alfred and Edward, assisted also by Ethelred of Mercia with 
his Londoners, .sent out armed patrols in all directions, and 
effectually restrained all freedom of plunder. Hasting had 
been unwilling to advance in force, but it soon became very, 
evident that petty expeditions were of no use at all in the 
presence of native troops vigilant and active. Unless he wished 
his men to starve behind their earthworks it was necessary to 

7 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 894. * Flor. Wigorn. an. 894. 
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take some decided step without delay, either to retreat to the 
ships or to march forward into the country. He endeavoured 
to do both at once, and to facilitate the double movement he 
began by promising Alfred that he would withdraw from the 
country, and in faith thereof sent him numerous hostages, and 
even committed to his care for baptism, if he so desired, his 
two sons, acting apparently upon a previous suggestion of the 
Christian king, who may have entertained the hope of bringing 
Hasting in the end like Guthrum to the faith of Christ by a 
judicious course of treatment, and the alternate display of military 
power and generous forgiveness. The boys were immediately 
baptised, Alfred standing as godfather to one and Ethelred of 
Mercia to the other, and they were sent back with many gifts to 
their father and mother.® The whole business probably occupied 
only a few days. Hasting kept his word in a very literal. 
manner. He withdrew promptly from Middleton, but it was 
only to sail his ships across the mouth of the Thames, and 
take up a less constrained position at Benfleet in Essex.” 

The “great army which before sate at Apuldre near 
Limene-mouth” did not follow the “band which before sate at 
Middleton,” but taking advantage of the distraction caused by 
Hasting’s illusory departure, and probably acting in concert 
with him, since no other chieftain is mentioned by name, they 
eluded Alfred and pushed boldly forward into Surrey, plundering 
with good will to make amends for their long inactivity. The 
avengers were soon on their track. Alfred came up with the 
booty-laden Danes at Farnham in Surrey, close to Aldershot, 
and intercepting their intended march into Essex, forced them 
to accept battle. Prince Edward, as far as it is possible to 
conjecture the meaning of the only passage in which his name 
occurs, brought seasonable aid in some crisis of the battle.” 
The rout of the Danes was complete. They were driven in 
headlong flight to the Thames probably at Egham and they had 
not time to select a ford. Their king, badly wounded, was 

9 “* Rex ergo (Alfred) ifsi (Hasting) ef uxori sua et filiis multa dona dederat ; 
quorum alterum rex ipse in baptismate tenuerat, alterum vero Edredus dux magnus” 
(Henry of Huntingdon, lib, v. an. 894). 

10 “ Hasteng autem semper infidus castrum construxit apud Beamfled” (Henry of 
Huntingdon, lI.c.). 

31 “6 Sed post induuntur et Occidentales Anglos, fit in occursu minacibus stridens 
agmine denso Fearnhamme loco: nec mora, contra insiliunt facta juventus, armis 
irrepti sultant liberati rite clitonis adventu veluti suetam advecta post pradam pastoris 
suffulti pascua bidentes” (Ethelwerd’s Chron. lib. iv. cap. iii.) In almost every 
page of Ethelwerd’s Chronicle some sentence occurs in which the reader must be 
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dragged across the river into safety by the devotion of his 
followers,'* the booty was recovered, and the “transmarine” horses 
in great part captured. Many of the fugitives were drowned in 
the passage.“ Their first resting place was Thorney Island, which 
most modern writers identify with Mersey Island on the east 
coast of Essex, but it is difficult to arrive at that conclusion 
from the words of the older chroniclers, which ought to prevail 
over mere conjecture. The larger island at the mouth of the 
larger of the two rivers, which bear the name of Colne, would 
assuredly be a better place of refuge than any island on the 
tributary stream, yet it seems that the place, at first sight less 
likely, is the one really meant, for we are told by the most 
ancient authority that the routed Danes fled across the Thames, 
and “then up along the Colne into an island,” and by another 
that it was “a very little island (drevissimam)” between the 
Thames and the Colne.” Other items of description, such as 
that the island lay at the mouth of the Colne (éztra meatum 
Colnie amnis),* and that the siege was abandoned for want of 
ships” do not help us to discriminate. It is an obvious difficulty 
that no island of the kind described can be found on the smaller 
river, while there is one in every way desirable at the mouth of 
the larger ; but the difficulty would tell with far greater force 
against the undoubted site of Athelney. It is well known that 
the river Lea in former days had a fuller flow than now, and 
the same may be true of its congener, the Colne of Uxbridge. 
The low ground, where the little Colne, now so insignificant that 
persons born in the neighbourhood scarcely know its name, runs 
into the Thames at Egham Ferry, is set down in the county 
maps of last century as intersected by many streams, so that 
a very slight deepening of the river bed would have made a 
respectable island near its mouth. Ethelred, by giving both 


content to guess at the original meaning. Much has been said of that writer’s 
ungrammatical constructions and perverse collocations, It is, however, very clear 
that we are not dealing with his own words, but with the miserable reproduction of 
some scribe or scribes to whom Latin was quite unknown. One who is aware how 
wonderfully an illiterate copyist can change the words of an illegible manuscript will 
not take Ethelwerd too severely to task for the present state of his Chronicle. 

#2 His name is not given. Lappenberg states his reasons for thinking that it was 
Biorn. 

18 Roger of Wendover, an. 894. 

14 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 

15 Roger of Wendover. 

36 Florence of Worcester. 

17 Roger of Wendover. 
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names, Thorney and Mersey,*® as perfectly distinct, seems to 
offer a solution to the difficulty. It is fair to conclude that the 
Danes on two different occasions entrenched themselves on 
two different islands, both lying at the mouth of a river Colne. 
Wherever the place of refuge was, the pursuers did not rest 
till they sat down before it. The Danes were difficult: to 
dislodge fron an entrenched position at any time, but now 
encumbered with their wounded King, they waited doggedly 
behind their earthworks and the river-moat, determined to hold 
their ground if possible. They might have been starved into 
surrender if the besiegers had not been, themselves also, in 
danger of starvation and otherwise indisposed to submit to any 
lengthened stay. Their term of military service was just 
expiring. So they waited “about so long as they there had 
any provisions,” and then went home. Alfred was on his way 
with the new levy to relieve them, when he was arrested by 
intelligence which instead of causing dismay roused him to 
fierce anger." The Danes of East Anglia and Northumbria had 
broken loose. Having collected two hundred and forty ships 
they made an audacious descent upon Devonshire with the 
larger portion of this fleet in two separate armaments. A 
hundred ships sailed to Exeter, forty went forward into the 
Bristol Channel, landing a considerable force on the north coast 
of Devonshire. Alfred sent a strong detachment to London 
and then marched his main army westward, making the cavalry 
ride hard for Exeter. The “bold diversion” had enabled the 
army which fled from Farnham to move away as leisurely as 
suited the shattered nerves of their wounded King, from 
Thorney Island to join Hasting and his army from Middleton 
at Benfleet, where it is proper to suppose that the remainder 
of the East Anglian fleet was ready to assist. Hasting thus 
reinforced went forth on a plundering expedition into the 
adjacent part of Mercia, the territory of his son’s godfather 
Ethelred.2® That active soldier marched out meantime from 
London with a considerable force and stormed the camp at 
Benfleet, burning some of the ships, breaking others to pieces, 


18 “*Tyterea tenentur obsessi Dani in Thornige insula pali . . . Naves circum volant 
ad eos de Limneo portu ad Meresige locum Cantiant velis secundum” (lib. iv. cap. iii.). 

19 “ Tis auditis, non hostium audacia in timorem, sed de suis in obsidione relictis 
rex vertitur in furorem” (Flor. Wigorn. an. 894). 

20 « Sed Beanflotam rex Haesten perveniens, facta citato munitione, mox fines regnt 
compatris sui AEtheredi devastat” (Flor. Wigorn. an. 894). 
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and carrying off the remainder, part to London part to Rochester. 
The women and children also fell into his hands, and among 
them Hasting’s wife and two baptised boys. The success was 
most complete, and Ethelred marched back with his important 
captives having effectually “spoiled the spoiler,” leaving behind 
him nothing portable, but many traces of his visitation to 
sadden the sight of Hasting on his return, The old robber, 
finding his den very desolate and no longer tenable, did not 
waste time -in idle lamentations, but fell back upon Shobury,* 
and again entrenched himself strongly. The captured wife and 
children were led straightway to Alfred, but they were safe 
in his royal hands, and he restored them with accompanying 
gifts to the faithless foe. The Danes warred upon women, but 
Alfred did not. We need not doubt that motives of political 
wisdom had some part in this generous act. It was a fresh 
attempt to touch the heart of Hasting, if so an entrance might 
be found for supernatural grace and Christian faith, where the 
hallowing influence of human love had already weakened the 
defences. The time was not yet. The Danes arrived at Exeter 
before Alfred, but he followed much sooner than they had 
expected. They abandoned the siege and retired to their ships, 
but, mindful of the main object of their mission, they still 
contrived to detain the King in Devonshire,” and it was not 
till near the close of the year that he was at last able to join 
Ethelred. 

The name of Hasting is not mentioned in the war after the 
return of his wife and children, but it is reasonable to infer™ 
that he was still the guiding spirit of the expedition, which is 
described as one continuous movement. The omission of his 
name is no proof of his departure, as long as there is no inti- 
mation of a successor. Taking courage from Alfred’s constrained 
absence, he, or whoever led the Danes at this date (894), irritated 
or ashamed at the slow progress of events, left Shobury and 
passed in rapid march along the banks of the Thames plunder- 
ing as he went: then striking across to the Severn, he fixed 
his head-quarters at Buttington, near Welshpool, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. Already before this time the whole country was 

*1 As long as he encamped in Essex he was in friendly territory. 
22 «In mari predantes manebant” (Henry of Huntingdon, an. 894). ‘* When 
they had now sat there [at Buttington] many weeks on both sides of the river, and 


the King was in the west in Devon, against the fleet” (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
g £ fo) , 


an. 894). 


*3 See Turner, vol. i. 
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on the alert. Many King’s thegns were guarding for Alfred 
or Ethelred the cities and strongholds of Wessex and Mercia. 
The ealdorman Athelm of Wilts,“ and the ealdorman Ethelnoth 
of Somerset,” raised the standard in the west country, and men 
came eagerly “ from every town east of the Parret, and as well 
west as east of Selwood, and also north of the Thames and west 
of the Severn, and also some part of the North Welsh * people.” 
The men of Wilts and Somerset had not forgotten Ethandune. 
The older men renewed the martial ardour of their youth, and 
young men emulated the historic deeds of their own fathers 
and elder brothers. There was no lack of readiness to serve 
against the same old foe returning to receive another lesson. 
They marched up the Severn valley in force and laid siege to 
Buttington. The Danes kept behind their ramparts for several 
weeks, until they had eaten their horses and some of their 
number had died of hunger. Then they rushed into the field 
to meet their fate. A bloody battle was fought on the eastern 
bank of the river, and though the English army won the victory, 
it was not without grievous sacrifice, for “the most noble Ordeah 
and many of the King’s retainers were slain.” With the loss 
of “many thousands” the Pagans made their way back to 
Shobury “and their ships.” The year was fast waning, but 
they could not sit down and accept their misfortunes. The 
East Anglians and Northumbrians lent them fresh auxiliaries, 
and promised to keep safe for them in their absence their 
“‘wives, money, and ships.” In a few weeks they were ready 
again, and more than ever determined to do some valorous 
deed before winter set in, or die in the effort. Away they went 
“at one stretch day and night until they arrived at a western 
city in Wirral,” which is called Legaceaster” (Chester), and 
seized the town, at that time for some unknown reason nearly 
undefended. 

Meantime the East Anglian fleet had sailed back from 
Exeter. To redeem their reputation, or console their disappoint- 
ment, they turned aside on their homeward voyage to pillage 
Chichester, expecting to find an easy prey; but Alfred had 
infused his own spirit into all his people, and the brave towns- 
men chased the pirates back to their ships not only empty- 


*% Dr. Pauli, Zhe Life of King Alfred, sec. 7, p. 343. 

*5 Mr. Hughes, A/fred the Great, ch. xxi. p. 258. 

26 See MONTH, August, 1877, p. 397. 

2? The tongue of land between the Mersey and the Dee. 
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handed but with great loss of life. Some of the vessels also 
were captured. 

Alfred, no longer obliged to watch the Danes in Devonshire, 
made common cause with Ethelred. The quick movements of the 
enemy rendered it impossible to meet them on their way through 
Mercia, but Alfred and Ethelred received timely intimation of 
their course, and vying with them in activity followed in hot 
pursuit to Chester. They arrived too late to exclude the Danes 
from the town, but they cut off some imprudent rovers, and 
recovered much booty. Then they laid siege to the place for 
two days, while they burned all the crops in the neighbourhood 
which they could not gather in hastily for their own use,® and 
having thus made it impossible to the Danes to stay in Chester 
for the following year, they seem to have thought it the best 
policy to give their unwelcome visitors the chance of keeping 
quiet where they were during the winter, for experience had 
shown that they were more amiable when they were asleep, and 
they were much more likely than not to yield to the annual 
drowsiness which the long custom of their race had made into 
second nature, if only they were not pricked or pinched into 
unseasonable wakefulness. The longer the torpor lasted, the 
better it would be for the natives. Alfred and Ethelred retired 
from Chester not to sleep but to work, and the Danes remained 
in Chester not to work but to sleep. So ended the year 894, 
with its campaign of heavy marches, some severe fighting and 
much anxiety. 

The Danes had accepted as a matter of course the opportunity 
granted for repose, although they would scarcely suspect the 
real reason of the withdrawal of the besieging army. Alfred 
had so far calculated well, but it would appear that the pro- 
visions in Chester failed sooner than he desired. Very early in 
the year 895 the Danes were roused from their slumbers by the 
pinching of hunger. They broke from their inclosure before the 
accustomed time to forage for supplies in Wales. They carried 
devastation far before Alfred or Ethelred heard of their return 
to life, and they amassed so much booty that they resolved to 


°8 Dr. Pauli (Zife of Alfred the Great, sec. 7) and Mr. Hughes (A//red the Great, 
Edit. 1871, ch. xxi. p. 260) say that the Danes could not gain entrance into Chester, 
and they ascribe the work of devastation to the Danes. It is a manifest mistake 
(See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and Florence, an. 894). The Saxon names of Leicester 
and Chester are scarcely to be distinguished. Henry of Huntingdon’s account of the 
incursion of a fourth Northumbrian army is palpably only another version of the 
Chester raid. 
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put it in a place of safety with all speed, and not to risk any new 
encounter till they had accomplished this. Mercia lay between 
them and their friends. The shorter path was the less inviting.” 
They deemed it more prudent to direct their homeward march 
along the borders of the northern kingdom, and in course of 
time they came to Mersey Island, where they found their wives 
and ships, displayed their treasure, and without doubt recounted 
the glories of their last Welsh foray, which redeemed them from 
reproach. 

They seem to have rested for some space to make merry 
with their friends, for nothing more is related of the year 895 
except that just before the winter “the Danish-men who had 
sat down in Mersey, towed their ships up the Thames, and thence 
up the Lea.” They did not like to sail past London. At almost 
every step in this war there is evidence that Alfred’s wise 
measures in fifteen years had given consistency to the defensive 
strength of the country. The times were altogether changed. 
The rivers of England had already ceased to be to the Danish 
galleys so many highways of unpunished invasion. The Thames 
no longer gave them free passage, and the Lea refused to dis- 
gorge them. 

The Danes settled themselves for the winter at a distance of 
about twenty miles from London, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, if not on the very site, of the present town of Ware. They 
were in a good position here for either an advance into Mercia 
or a retreat into East Anglia. 

The year 896 had reached the summer without any event of 
importance. The Danes were perhaps beginning to feel that 
they could not hope for ultimate success, and Alfred was thinking 
less of particular, battles to be fought than of the best way of 
dealing with the “ Northern Question” so as to secure English 
interests in the future ; for Northumbria and East Anglia had 
to be considered as well as the new invaders. It is not to be 
supposed that the settlement on the Lea was regarded with 
indifference. The Londoners resolved to destroy the nest 
of hornets which disturbed their peace of mind, and marched 
to the attack. They were repulsed with the loss of four King’s 
thegns.° Then Alfred interfered to check the returning con- 
fidence of the victorious Danes. In the early autumn he moved 


%® “*On account of the Mercians they did not dare to retrace their steps through 
Mercia” (Florence, an. 895). 
% Florence mixes up two separate engagements. An. 896. 
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forward to the neighbourhood of Ware with the men who were 
under arms at the time, to protect the others while they gathered 
in the harvest. As he was riding on the banks of the Lea the 
thought flashed into his mind that the Danish retreat by water 
could easily be prevented. He made his plans at once, and, 
having erected works on both sides of the river a short distance 
below the Danish encampment to protect his engineers, he 
caused new channels to be cut, till the water in the old river-bed 
had shrunk to a thin stream no longer deep enough for naviga- 
tion. The ships were stranded in pitiful plight, where they 
happened to be riding at the time of the drainage operations. 
The Danes understood the whole disaster at a glance, and knew 
that the fleet was of no further use. Their plans were rudely 
spoiled, for without the ships their position was neither tenable 
nor worth fighting for. Once more their wives, but not now 
their ships, they committed to the safe keeping of the East 
Anglians. They broke up their camp and hurried to Quatbridge 
(near Bridgenorth) on the Severn. Alfred followed quietly to 
see them safe into their new winter quarters, while the Londoners 
secured the undamaged ships and burned the others. 

Hasting, or his successor, found time for reflection at 
Bridgenorth, and when the winter was over he resigned himself 
to the decrees of fate. In the early part of the year 897 the 
shipless invaders, crestfallen and spirit-broken, made the best of 
their way into Northumbria, and there divided into three. One 
portion remained in the north, one passed forward into East 
Anglia, and the remainder, made up of those “who were 
moneyless,” and those who still cherished vague hopes of more 
successful warfare, sailed over in borrowed ships to France, 
having had sad times enough among the stubborn islanders. 
Hasting is said to have been alive fifteen years afterwards, 
having retired into quiet life under Charles the Simple.* 

“Thanks be to God, the army had not utterly broken down 
the English nation.” There had been a worse enemy at work 
than Hasting himself. “ During the three years it was much 
more broken down by the mortality among cattle and among 
men.” More of those whom Alfred could ill afford to lose died 
in their beds, stricken down by slow disease, than were slain in 
fight. The death-roll of the victims of the visitation of God 
bears many illustrious names—“ Swithulf, Bishop of Rochester, 
and Ceolmund, ealdorman of Kent, and Beorhtulf, ealdorman of 


31 Pauli, sec. 7. He quotes W. Gemeticus, apud Du Chesne. 
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Essex, and Wulfred, ealdorman of Hamtunshire, and Ealheard, 
Bishop of Dorchester, and Eadulf, the king’s thane, in Sussex, 
and Beornwulf, the ‘wic-reeve’ at Winchester, and Ecgulf, the 
king’s horse-thane, and many others besides these.” ” 

It only remained to complete the work at sea. For the rest 
of that year (867) the Channel was not safe. The dwellers on 
the southern coast were kept in terror by little piratical expedi- 
tions starting from the Northumbrian and East Anglian ports. 
Alfred determined to strike a blow which might be remembered. 
It was at this time that he employed with such effect his 
improved galleys, longer and higher, swifter and steadier, than 
the Danish “aescs.” “Some time in the same year” six pirate 
ships, after running along the coast of Devon and “doing much 
harm” there and elsewhere, came to the Isle of Wight. Alfred 
sent nine vessels against them, which lay off the mouth of the 
harbour. Within, three of the Danish ships were drawn ashore, 
the crews being absent on a plundering excursion. The other 
three came boldly out to fight their way through the blockading 
fleet. Of the nine English ships three entered the harbour to 
seize the vessels lying on the beach, while the other six barred 
the escape of the enemy. The Danes fought gallantly against 
the double number of larger vessels, but two of their three ships 
were captured, and the third, with five alive on board, only 
escaped because the tide was ebbing fast. All the nine English 
ships were stranded in the course of the action, three of them 
alongside the three Danish ships and six on the opposite side 
of the harbour. When the pirate crews returned a dreadful 
battle was fought on equal terms on one side of the harbour, 
while two thirds of the English force were forced to remain 
passive spectators from a distance, “beating their breasts and 
tearing their hair.” One hundred and twenty of the Danes 
were slain, and only forty-two of the English, but the leader 
was among those few, and the Danes very nearly had the 
victory in spite of their greater loss. When the tide rose the 
Danes made good their escape from the harbour, and stood out 
to sea, pursued, but not overtaken, by the nine English ships. 
One of the Danish ships arrived with its crippled crew in East 
Anglia, the other two were driven ashore in a storm, and the 
captured crews were taken to Winchester, where Alfred hanged 
every man of them. Their bravery did not alter the fact that 
they were robbers and murderers, and that their lives were 

82 Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, an. 897. 
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many times over forfeit to the king, whose subjects, without 
any reason or right, they killed wherever they could, men, 
women, and children, not in time of war, as we understand the 
distinction now, but whenever they choose to break the peace, 
unannounced and unauthorized. Nevertheless, this wholesome 
severity of justice has been called cruelty by sentimental writers. 
Twenty other Danish ships went down with all hands on board 
that year on the English coast. 

Alfred’s useful life was drawing to its close. The last four 
years were free from the anxiety of war, but his strength had 
been worn out by continual exertion and great suffering, and 
although he had long outlived his brethren, he was not an old 
man when the summons came which called him from an earthly 
to a heavenly throne. He redoubled his good works as the 
time of his release approached. “All the time which the king 
lived afterwards, holding his kingdom in peace, he employed 
in restoring churches, and bestowing alms, and in framing laws 
to repress the greediness of birds of prey, and to confirm the 
simple piety of faithful men.”* His will shows the deep honesty 
of his character, and the extreme delicacy of his conscience. 
He cannot bear the thought that any one should be defrauded 
of his rights: “ And I will, if I to any men any fee unpaid have, 
that my relations that at least repay.” He had shown the 
same scrupulous regard for justice at the beginning of his 
reign, when some doubts arose in his mind about the provisions 
of his father’s will. He called his wise men and asked them 
to express their opinion with all plainness of speech, telling 
them that he would bear no malice, and that he only desired 
to do what they thought fair and just. 

He says in his will that he had made a different destination 
of his property before, when he had more kinsmen and more 
money, and had placed copies in the hands of trusty persons, 
but that as far as he could he had destroyed these, and that 
he declared any previous arrangement to be annulled by the 
terms of this his last will and testament. 

He makes a careful division of his lands and money. 
Ethandune forms part of his wife’s portion. Finally, he makes 
provision for himself and the dear departed ones, the soud-shot: 
“fifty pounds to as many mass-priests, fifty pounds to as many 
poor ministers of God, fifty to the poor, and fifty to the church 
which I rest at.” 

33 Matthew of Westminster, an. 898. 
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He says he has a perfect right to give his property to male 
or female relatives, and therefore if in any case his dispositions 
are found in this respect to clash with those of Egbert, his 
female legatees are not to be dispossessed of the landed property 
which he leaves to them without receiving an equivalent in 
money. “Mine elder father (grandfather) hath bequeathed his 
land to the spear-half and not to the spindle-half, wherefore 
if I have given to any female what he had acquired, then let 
redeem it my kinsmen if they it, while she is living, have will.” 

The last clause contains a petition for prayers for his “soul’s 
health.” Alfred died on the 26th* or 28th day of October of 
the year 901, and was buried in the precincts of the new 
monastery at Winchester, which he had planned and begun to 
build, leaving the care of its completion to his son and successor. 
Edward transferred the remains of both Alfred and Alswitha 
to the abbey church, as soon as it was ready to receive them ; 
and there they rested till the removal of the monastery to its 
later site at Hyde, on the north side of Winchester, in the reign 
of Henry the First. Hyde Abbey was pulled down with 
indecent haste by the man to whom Henry the Eight granted 
the land, with permission to dispose of whatever was saleable 
on the premises.* 

“England’s Darling” had fought the good fight, he had 
kept the faith, Hard work in a good cause and sufferings 
bravely borne had gone far assuredly to atone for lighter faults, 
and to remit the temporal punishment due to graver sins, if 
such there might have been in his younger days; and his 
spirit, we may hope, received the glad summons to celebrate 
All-Hallow-Mass with the army of the saints before the unveiled 
face of God, + 

Alfred’s works are his witness. He was genuinely good, and 
his goodness was the foundation of his greatness. His lips 
could not frame a diplomatic lie even to circumvent perfidious 
Danes ; his hands could not lend themselves to a treacherous 


34 “Six days before All-Hallowmas ” (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle); ‘*On the seventh 
day before the solemnity of All Saints” (Ethelwerd) ; ‘‘On the fifth day before the 
kalends of November” (Florence). The year also is variously given: 899, Simeon ; 
900, Matthew of Westminster, Ingram, Ralph de Diceto; 901, Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Florence, Malmsbury, Chron. de Mailros, Chron, Petrib. 

35 Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. ii. pp. 427, 432. William of Malmsbury. relates 
that it was said that Alfred’s spirit did not rest till his body had been deposited in the 
abbey church. He adds apologetically that the English have ever been partial to 
ghost stories. 
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act, though he knew well that he was dealing with men who 
kept no faith, He was the ideal of a perfect Englishman, 
because he would not sacrifice to present advantage the 
claims of justice and the eternal principles of right : because, 
though he loved his country well, he loved the service of God 
better: because he was a Catholic first, and an Englishman 
afterwards. 

He lived for his people, to promote their temporal and 
eternal welfare. If grief could touch the blessed ones who 
stand before the throne, the spirits of the just made perfect, 
Alfred might have wept to see the sad undoing of his noblest 
efforts—monasteries plundéred not by Pagans, priests of Jesus 
hunted to the death for being priests, Holy Mass said furtively 
in garrets, the Ever-virgin, Ever-blessed Mary, Mother of God, 
blasphemed, saints and guardian angels forbidden to interfere, 
the dead neglected, pious bequests made for perpetual remem- 
brance of their souls most wickedly diverted from their sacred 
purpose, and carrying with them the chastisement of sacrilege. 
But the worst is past. The deepest depths of spiritual degrada- 
tion have been sounded. The prayers of England’s saints and 
England’s Queen cannot be gainsaid, and Alfred once again, 
God grant it may be soon, will see from his throne above old 
England paying Peter-pence as in the days gone by, and happy 
in the recovered faith of Jesus Christ. 


Alma Redemptoris Mater, qua pervia cceli, 
Porta manes, et Stella maris, succurre cadenti, 


Surgere qui curat, populo. 
A. G. K. 








Tourette. 


——- 


In the blazing sunshine, 
Solemn, weird, and grey, 
There it rose before us 
On the mountain-way ; 
All the warmth that bathed it 
Left it sad and chill, 
Little ghost-like village 
On its magic hill ! 


Three majestic palm trees 
By an archway grew, 
Standing, tall and stately, 
Up against the blue ; 
Grey-green aloes clustered 

Thickly at their feet, _ 
Grey-green lizards darted 
In the blinding heat. 


Child or man we saw not 
In the dreamy place, 

And of work or pastime 
Not a single trace ! 

Here and there a woman, 
Spinning at her door, 

Gave us silent greeting— 
There was nothing more ! 


Sound of children’s laughter, 
Voice of maiden’s song, 
Never stirred the silence 
As we passed along. 
Wondering at the magic 
Spell that lingered yet 
In the air around us, 
Resting on Tourette. 














Tourette. 


There must be some legend 
Of the place I know : 
Some Provencal Merlin 
In the long-ago 
Waved his magic sceptre, 
Wrought his potent spell 
On the Arab village : 
Why, I cannot tell. 


So our vagrant fancies 
Went their idle way 
In the dreaming stillness 

Of the sultry day, 
Till the spell was broken 
By a call to prayer, 
As a rapid chiming 
Tinkled on the air. 


Tinkled from the belfry 
Of the tiny church, 
Standing high above us, 
On its rocky perch : 
How the hurried language 
Of those Southern bells 
Seems in haste to utter 
What their music tells ! 


So, the silent village 

Found a voice and tongue ; 
So, our dream was over, 

As the bells were rung ; 
So, our fancies vanished 

Into distance dim, 
As we turned to Jesus, 

As we prayed to Him! 


On our mystic village 
Silence settled back, 
As we wended further 
Up the mountain track ; 
On our hearts it rested,! 
Like an angel’s wing, 
Brooding o’er the message 
From our hidden King. 








Atheism as a Mental Phenomenon. 


—— 


I. 


THAT the existence of God is manifest to all men who make 
due use of their reason is a doctrine common to all the schools 
of Christian philosophy. The systems that have grown up 
round the revelation of an incorporeal, personal God, Who 
is at once the Author and the End of man’s being, and in 
Whom all the problems of human life find their adequate solu- 
tion, cannot dispense with this tenet. If we hold that the goal 
of man’s destiny lies beyond the confines of this present world, 
and that man’s reason is to guide him thither, to be consistent, 
we- must hold that he begins his journey with a knowledge 
of the term whither he is bound, and of the way he has to 
follow. If we assert that his existence is to be consummated 
by communion with. a Being for whose society life should be 
a deliberate preparation, we must be ready to maintain that 
he has within easy reach a knowledge of the ultimate purpose 
of life, and of the means that accomplish it. We are not, 
however, forced to hold that this knowledge is inborn in 
the soul, nor is it necessary to contend that it has been imparted 
in the form of a primitive tradition, for the propagation of which 
the Creator has made provision. We can meet sufficiently the 
logical needs of our position without the aid of these doubtful 
ideologies. We are bound to maintain that the existence of 
God is a truth lying obviously and directly in man’s way 
as soon as he begins to exercise his reason. For this it is 
enough to assert with St. Paul that the hidden divinity is 
discernible by the eye of the mind through and beyond this 
visible world,! or to adopt the teaching of the Prophet Philosopher 
of the Older Covenant, that the perfections of things created are 
the unmistakeable reflex of the greatness and glory of the 
Creator.2 While accepting, within these limits, the consequences 
of our theistic views, we are not hereby setting up a doctrine 


2 Rom, i. 19. 2 Wisdom xiii. 
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which is the exclusive property of Christian philosophy. We 
are stating a truth familiar to pre-Christian schools, a truth 
which was eloquently defended by the disciples of the Academy 
long before it was preached by the orators of the Church. 

I have stated this theory, not for its own sake so much as 
for the sake of the objections which it has to encounter. Directly 
to reply to these is not my present purpose. I bring them 
forward rather that they may serve to guide us in an inquiry 
into certain psychological phenomena which lie at the bottom of 
many grave errors, and which it is the interest of every branch 
of knowledge to investigate. I proceed to state these objections 
as forcibly as I can. 

At the outset we are met by that large and somewhat noisy 
school of unbelievers, who are eager to protest that consciousness 
in them gives no testimony in favour of the doctrine I have 
laid down. They have no recollection of a process of thought 
such as has been described. Neither God nor His law was 
the subject of their first reasonings. They have not been 
vouchsafed a glimpse into that mysterious world which is 
assumed to lie within sight of our own. No spontaneous intel- 
lectual effort has discovered to them the existence of a super- 
natural Being, to Whom their allegiance is due, Whose 
immutable will is the supreme standard of law. Nay, they 
have gone out of their way to seek that mystic Being, and 
they have not found Him ; they have questioned Nature, but it 
knew not of His existence ; they have listened, but the heavens 
spoke not of the glory of God ;* they have asked the beasts of 
the earth, the birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea,* but 
they answered nothing. 

Turning from these bold theorists, we are confronted by 
another class of opponents, who are neither violent nor peremp- 
tory, but whose mute protest against our theistic doctrines 
carries with it much greater weight than the assertions | of 
obtrusive unbelief. They are that piteously fallen, helpless 
class, who do not know God because the question of His 
existence seems never to have occurred to them at all. They 
are unbelievers only in a negative sense. They have not shut 
out the light: they were born and have lived in darkness. 
. Their eyes opened in a home where God’s name was unknown, 
and where habitual transgression had effaced the characters 
of His law. Reason, from the first, was stunted and crippled 


3 Psalm xviii. * Job xii. 7. 
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within them. It enabled them to comprehend and imitate the 
vices before them, but it did not enable them to do more. The 
instinctive virtues which other men cannot outrage without 
remorse, truthfulness, honesty, mercy, chastity, seem to be 
notions wholly beyond their reach. Surely, if a knowledge of 
God was the natural birthright of man, there would be no 
place in the world for creatures such as these. Yet we are 
assured that in remote regions of the globe such human beings 
exist ; nay, it is not improbable that within hearing of the 
bells of St. Paul’s examples of this degradation might be found 
as manifest as those furnished by the Esquimaux or Pellew 
Islanders. 

Again, at the opposite pole of civilization, in the ranks 
of those whose lives are sacrificed to the pursuit of knowledge, 
the doctrine of theism encounters serious resistance. Lamartine 
said of Buffon that he had dissected nature without discovering a 
God. The epigram might easily be adapted to suit the con- 
dition of many who preceded, and of not a few who have 
followed the French naturalist. How many students of nature, 
of the older as of the newer schools, have professed themselves 
unable to discover in it the tokens of God’s existence, which 
we contend it exhibits? The history of Greek philosophy and 
the annals of contemporary research alike contain famous 
names identified with theories of nature in which a personal 
God finds no place. Does the reasoning process which con- 
vinces the dawning intelligence of the child not exist for the 
highly perfected faculties of the man? Are those palpable 
evidences which arrest the attention of the clown hid from 
the eye of the philosopher ? 

Last difficulty of all—among the professed believers in a 
personal God much diversity of opinion prevails as to the 
argument by which His existence is proved. Hardly one of 
the orthodox schools recognizes the logical currency of the 
arguments adduced by another. If the proofs of God’s existence 
are so unmistakeable, why do those who profess to be convinced 
by them find it difficult to determine unanimously what they 
are? 

These, I think, are the chief difficulties with which the 
theory of a manifestation of God in Nature has to contend, 
Their present importance is that they suggest an inquiry 
into certain points. of psychological law, which it is of general 
utility to investigate. This inquiry will, however, tend to 
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strengthen the position of the theist. It will discover that the 
objections to which I have referred do not tell against the 
theory they are put forward to combat. They will be found 
to be based on anomalous mental phenomena due to accidental 
disturbing causes, and will therefore lose their force against 
a doctrine which deals only with the normal conditions of 
human reason. 

It has been the purpose of the critical schools of philosophy 
to analyze the intrinsic nature of thought, to detect the illusions 
in which it is supposed to involve us, and thus to determine 
how far its results are trustworthy. In this they have set 
themselves an unprofitable as well as a hopeless task. It is 
unprofitable, because, granting the existence of the assumed 
causes of error, they lie within the process of thought itself, 
they are too deep-seated to admit of cure. The task is further- 
more hopeless, because the success of these philosophers must 
always bring with it their refutation. If they succeed in establish- 
ing the defectiveness of the reasoning faculty itself, they thereby 
destroy all confidence in its conclusions, and thus force us to 
distrust the very propositions in which their discoveries are 
announced. But adjoining the ungrateful field of labour chosen 
by these philosophers, lies another of much greater promise and 
much easier of cultivation: I mean the accidental causes of 
error, which hinder or mislead the intellect in its pursuit of 
truth. It was to this sphere of inquiry that Bacon directed the 
attention of the philosophers of his time in his aphorisms on 
the J/dola. To this sphere our present inquiries will be 
restricted. 

Not belonging to the critical school, I am free to assume 
that man’s mind is made for, that is, can apprehend truth. 
This modest postulate puts on more imposing proportions if 
it is expressed in this other form—the human intellect, undis- 
turbed by external misguiding influences, is infallible. A 
moment's reflection will show that both formulas express one 
and the same truth, a truth, which in one shape or another 
must be a primary assumption of every consistent philosophy. 
This seems a bold assertion of the claims of human reason. 
But, alas! in ascribing to it this lofty prerogative, we vindicate 
only its conditional infallibility ; we do not guarantee to it the 
absolute possession of any truth at all. The mind cannot err 
if left entirely to itself. Unfortunately, however, it is exposed 
to many influences, which interfere with the due exercise of its 
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functions, and where these come into play, we have only too 
much reason for reserve in accepting its decisions. 

Every photographer knows what it costs to obtain a perfect 
photograph. The sensitive plate must be prepared with the 
utmost care, the forces of the sensitizing chemicals combined 
with the greatest precision, the duration of their action on 
the groundwork of the future picture calculated with exactness. 
The photographer's measures of caution do not end here. He 
has further to temper the solar light which is to play upon 
the impressionable surface, and to guard against all external 
disturbing causes. In this process there are what we may 
call intrinsic and extrinsic conditions of success. If both are 
realized he will succeed ; the sensitive film will register with 
accuracy the delicate pulsations of the impinging light rays, and 
thus image in itself the outlines of the objects from which 
they come. But if he neglect any of these precautions, a 
distorted picture or a total blank will reward his exertions. 

It is the same with the exquisitely delicate process by which 
external objects are ideally mirrored in the soul. If the mind, 
duly prepared, is brought face to face with the external world, 
and left to the undisturbed exercise of its faculties, it will faith- 
fully reflect the form and mutual relations of the objects before 
it, But if habits of error vitiate its action from within, or 
fortuitous causes impede it from without, it will reflect the 
world awry, or, in an extreme case, may not reflect it at all. 

We are not detracting from the dignity of the mind in 
making thus conditional the accuracy of its perceptions. In 
the case of any vital faculty whatever, a great many things 
are required to make possible the adequate discharge of its 
functions. In the department of sense, an elaborate internal 
mechanism is arranged to work in harmony with a determined 
order of external forces ; within us and without us many con- 
ditions must be realized before sensation is possible. It is the 
same in the vital functions of a lower order. We state, there- 
fore, but one phase of a far-reaching law, when we assert that 
reason in its most important operations is not independent 
of internal and external conditions, and that the measure in 
which these conditions are fulfilled determines the range and 
accuracy of our intellectual vision. 

Two important consequences are deducible from this law. 
First, the absolute amount of truth within man’s reach is fixed 
by circumstances he cannot always modify ; secondly, it rests 
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with man himself to determine how much he will appropriate 
of that truth which is the common property of all. The light 
will shine upon him as he comes into the world, but as soon 
as he becomes conscious of its action, he may shut it out or 
admit it only through a distorting medium. This he is free to 
do himself, and others are free to predispose him to this act, 
and to aid him in performing it. A large part of mankind 
suffer from the abuse of this liberty in themselves; a large 
part, too, suffer for the abuse made of it in others. It is painful 
to think that vast numbers of God’s intellectual creatures are 
born into a sphere where the Divine light that shines for all 
men will flicker feebly and fitfully for them; that their place 
shall be in darkness, on which indeed the light will shine, but 
the darkness will not comprehend it. 

If I am asked to give an account of the Providence which 
permits such things to be, I have no answer. It has not been 
given to us to fathom the secrets of the Eternal Counsels. 
To explain everything is no longer a gift which accompanies 
a vocation to philosophy. We are hopelessly puzzled by the 
simplest phenomena of nature; we need not be impatient 
because we cannot solve the problems suggested by the 
Providence of God. It is enough to know that the world 
is not perfect. We can easily imagine a world specifically 
better than this, and we can still more easily imagine a world in 
which the present type of specific perfection would be more 
fully realized. It is probable that no living individual possesses 
to the full the intrinsic perfection of his species ; and it is further 
probable that there is not one whose individual possibilities 
of perfection are fully utilized. Few of us are believers in 
the “Philosophy of the Unconscious,” but all of us realize 
as vividly as does E. von Hartmann that there is an untold 
amount of physical evil in every hitherto explored region of 
created existence. Every hour millions of organic beings are 
born, equipped for functions they shall never exercise, endowed 
with tendencies which shall never be gratified. All this means 
physical evil. The evil is permitted ; why, I know not. Man’s 
present place is in the order where this evil reigns, and he must 
be content to bear his portion of it. This necessity influences 
every faculty of his nature. He comes into life rich in resources 
which he is not destined to develop, with natural powers for 
which he shall find no exercise, with cravings for happiness 
which the circumstances of his existence will effectually repress, 
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or convert into prolific sources of pain. He is so far the 
creature of circumstances, that the evident plan of his being 
may be marred by accidental extrinsic influences, as well as by 
deliberate self-perversion. 

These possibilities reach even the primary requirements of 
his nature. The indiscretion or the wickedness of a parent may 
deprive him of the life he has just received, and shut him 
out from all the possible advantages involved in living. A 
childish freak may deform him in body or deprive him of reason. 
So too external influences may pervert the functions of his 
dawning reason, may weaken indefinitely within him that know- 
ledge of his Creator, which is an essential need of his moral 
nature; or he may by his own deliberate act enfeeble the 
light that is in him, and all but convert it into darkness. That 
an individual possesses but a portion of the inheritance designed 
for him, or does not possess it at all, is no proof that the gift 
in its fulness is not the birthright of his kind. It is but an 
accidental frustration of a general design, and, in the present 
order is a part of an uniform, though mysterious, providence. 


II. 


In inquiring into the nature of the accidental causes which 
impede or misdirect our intellectual activity, it will be useful to 
remember that for each of us vital energy is a limited, and 
therefore a definite quantity. At present we have no means 
of determining this quantity, nor is it likely that our position in 
this respect will ever improve. There may come a time when 
the mechanical equivalent of the physical energy accompanying 
vital acts will be expressed in a mathematical formula. But 
such a formula’ can never be the quantitative expression of 
spiritual force; at best, it will measure what is merely the 
correlative of vital action. 

However, with these possible triumphs of science we have 
now nothing to do. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to know that the available vital energy at our disposal is a 
fixed quantity, not a fund upon which we can draw indefinitely. 
There are many channels by which this force may be expended, 
and what is expended through one is no longer available for use 
by another. Furthermore the abnormal exercise of any one 
faculty entails a proportionate disuse of others, and disuse has 
the same effect on the mental faculties that it has upon the 
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organs. To borrow from Mr. Darwin, “use will strengthen 
certain parts and disuse diminish them.”® Thus it happens 
that the exercise of any one vital function, if excessive in dura- 
tion or intensity, must prejudice the rest. A man cannot 
indulge a violent passion without thereby rendering himself 
less fit for the contemplation of abstract truth, just as prolonged 
and earnest intellectual labour affects injuriously the faculties of 
nutrition and sense. 

Now, there are many men in whom the indulgence of fierce 
passions has become a prevailing habit. In such men a capacity 
for even the simpler forms of metaphysical abstraction may no 
longer be discernible. A single act of passion can cloud the 
reason for a time, persistent indulgence can prolong indefinitely 
the state of darkness. But more than this. Continued indul- 
gence can not only prolong the state of darkness, it can affect 
the intrinsic conditions of intellectual vision. We are creatures 
of habit. Every act we perform renders easier another of the 
same kind, and predisposes to it. Repeated acts can thus make 
the indulgence of a passion, an ever growing.necessity of perverted 
nature, and can permanently confirm, as well as indefinitely 
intensify, the evils which attend it. If this. be true, and a slight 
knowledge of men and manners will place it beyond doubt, it is 
conceivable that the unrestrained gratification of avarice or 
ambition or sensuality may eventually land us in a position in 
which mental processes, instinctive in other states of mind, dis- 
appear wholly from the field of consciousness. Consciousness, 
even though we rightly interpret its responses, cannot then bear 
witness to the presence of such operations within us. The soul 
may become incapable of effecting adequately the simple 
reasoning process by which it rises above the world of experi- 
ence ; it may lose at length the distinct apprehension of immut- 
able, absolutely binding law, which is the last manifestation of 
the failing sense of God. 

But the evil does not stop here. It has taken root in a 
nature which is, in part, material, and it is capable of propa- 
gation. It will live and bear poisonous fruit long after the hand 
that planted it has become dust. We do not know the secret of 
the union between soul and body, but we know that the body is 
an essential portion of that compound nature which is the prin- 
ciple of human action even in its most spiritual form. A par- 
ticular constitution of body can thus be a predisposition to 

5 Origin of Species, ch, v. p. 108. Sixth Edit. 
VOL. XIV. (NEW SERIES). N 
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particular mental acts.® These peculiarities of bodily formation 
can be passed on from generation to generation, and developed 
in a given direction in their progress downwards. From this 
truth seems a priori deducible the other, that mental qualities, 
like physical, are subject to the laws of inheritance. If the soul 
in all its acts is dependent on certain accompanying organic 
functions, everything that tends to modify the physical organism 
should lead to a modification of the corresponding mental action ; 
the force that tends to suppress or develope a special type of 
bodily constitution should, at the same time, tend to suppress or 
develope a correlative type of mental activity. This @ priort 
argument seems unassailable. If it be wanting in anything, the 
defect is abundantly supplied by inductive proof. It is a well- 
established fact that every spiritual faculty of our nature is 
influenced by the law of inheritance.’ Sense, imagination, 
reasoning power, force of will, nothing escapes its action. It 
perpetuates in a particular family the capacity for particular 
mental pursuits, the aptitude for particular processes of thought. 
In the family of the. Medici a characteristic mental type was 
reproduced generation after generation. The same is true of 
the Beethovens, the Titiens, and the Neckers. Within the space 
of two hundred years the Bach family produced fifty-seven dis- 
tinguished musicians, of whom twenty-nine rose above the 
eminence for which careful education could account. 

But if the force of inheritance can operate for good, it can 
also operate for evil, and, combined with the persistent action of 
external debasing influences, can effect appalling changes in the 
mental and moral condition of peoples as well as of individuals. 
It can quench the instinct of virtue, and bring forth, in its stead, 
an unnatural tendency to vile and loathsome forms of vice. Obser- 
vation has shown that it can do this work in the midst of a 
highly civilized society, despite all the appliances of modern 
refinement. The same vice, avarice, gluttony, drunkenness, 
gambling, is seen to be, for a long period, the distinctive sin of a 
particular family. A tendency to cannibalism is known to 
have appeared in a Scotch family, and to have been transmitted 
through several generations.’ In the criminal registers a dis- 


§ See on this subject Zhe Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, p. 295. 

’ La Famille et l’ Hérédité Naturelle, par M. Adrien Arcelin (Revue des Questions 
Scientifiques, October, 1877); L’Hérédité, par M. Ribot, Paris, 1873; Hereditary 
Genius, by F. Galton. 

8 Revue des Questions Scientifiques, October, 1877. 
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position to thieving or murder can often be traced down a long 
line of descent. The evidence is undeniable that the undue 
craving of a besetting passion, the overwhelming impulse to 
a special form of sin can be as truly inherited as tainted blood, 
or diseased nerves, as consumption, or idiotcy. 

If these things can happen in Paris or London, what will be 
the efficacy of the cause that produces them in circumstances 
where everything favours its operation ? Fancy a small number 
of men cut off by accident or by choice from that intercourse 
with their fellows which is the established means of mental and 
moral development. Let us suppose them placed in conditions 
where the mere procuring of food taxes their energies to the 
utmost. Is it matter for wonder that, in such a state, the higher 
and more refined mental processes soon become impossible ? 
The coarser forms of passion find constant exercise, and their 
consequent development, for reasons already explained, con- 
stitutes within human nature itself an inherent obstacle to 
abstract thought. The evil thus begun can be propagated by 
descent. The same causes continue at work in each successive 
generation, developing more and more the traits of the brute, 
and effacing more and more the distinctive characteristics of 
humanity. To this accelerated downward movement we can 
assign no limits. It is said that amongst the Australians it has 
reached the stage at which the mind becomes incapable of the 
simplest generic ideas and of the most familiar arithmetical 
combinations.® The knowledge of God wares with the progress 
of this degradation. It grows uncertain and unsteady before 
eyes bleared and sodden with debasing passion ; then it assumes 
the form of some fantastic religion, sinks lower and lower by a 
descending scale of superstitions—Shamanism, Totemism, and 
Fetichism perhaps’—and at last ceases to show distinct traces of 
its existence. In such a case the traveller is sometimes led to 
think that it is wholly extinct. More careful examination no 
doubt shows that these first impressions are erroneous." But 

® Prehistoric Times, by Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. p. 562. Second Edit. 

10 The Origin of Civilization, by Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. p. 119. 

11 Tt has been asserted that there are nations in which no trace of a knowledge of 
God exists—nations of Atheists. But amongst earnest scientific men this opinion has 
few supporters. On this subject it will be sufficient to cite two authorities. ‘‘ If 
however we include under the term Religion the belief in unseen or spiritual agencies 
the case is wholly different ; for this belief seems to be almost universal with the less 
civilized races ” (Descent of Man, by Charles Darwin, vol. i. p. 65). ‘‘ Le résultat de 


mes investigations est exactement l’opposé de celui auquel est arrivé M. Bathélemy 
Saint-Hilaire. Obligé par mon enseignement méme de passer en revue toutes les 
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the fact that the mistake can be made, and made by men whose 
theological tendencies lean to the opposite conclusion, is lament- 
able proof of the possibilities of abasement in our nature.” 

I am aware that what I here represent as the lowest stage of 
a descending movement is, by a numerous scientific school, 
regarded as an advanced stage of a progressive movement 
upwards. But with the theory of evolution I have now nothing 
to do. It does not, for the present, stand in my way. It has 
been my purpose to show that the most abject condition of 
human intelligence with which we are acquainted is, to say the 
least, as easily reached from above as from below, that it may as 
easily be the result of decadence as of development. 

From the fallen savage we turn now to that class which the 
world holds in reverence, and in which the unbeliever finds the 
most respectable patrons of his impiety. It puts the atheist 
more at ease in his unbelief to find that men who, through a 
long life, have pursued knowledge and have wasted the light of 
their eyes and the strength of their limbs in the pursuit, are not 
more religious than he is himself. “Ask them is there a God,” 
he says, “ they will tell you they know nothing of Him, that in 
their study of nature and her laws they have not come upon any 
traces of His existence. Consult the philosophy of the past. 
The systems of Greece have either no God at all, or one which 
is not the God of Christianity. Examine the dominant schools 
of our own day. You will find that the name of God has been 
exiled from the language of science, that it belongs to the termi- 
nology of a lower condition of human knowledge, and is now 
stowed away with the rusty nomenclature of medizval philo- 
sophy, in company with the ‘horror of vacuum’ and the ‘ music 
of the spheres.’” , 

This is an exaggerated statement. But there is a good deal 
of melancholy truth at the bottom of it. It is true that many 


races humaines, j’ai cherché l’athéisme chez les peuples inférieures comme chez les 
plus élevées : je ne l’ai rencontré nulle part si ce, n’est 4 I’état individuel ou tout au 
plus d’école plus ou moins restreinte, comme on l’a vu en Europe au siécle dernier, 
comme on l’y voit encore aujourdhui. Partout et toujours la masse des populations 
lui a échappé. II est vrai que dans ces recherches j’ai procédé, j’ai conclu, non pas 
en penseur, en croyant, ou en philosophe, tous plus ou moins préoccupés d’un idéal 
qwils acceptent ou qu’ils combattent ; mais exclusivement en naturaliste qui, avant 
tout, cherche et constate des faits” (Rapport sur les progrds de L’ Anthropologie, par 
M. A. de Quatrefages, p. 423, Paris, 1867). 

12 See the experience of Father Dolritzhoffer among the Abepones, and of Father 
Baegart among the Indians of California, appealed to by Sir J. Lubbock (Prehistoric 
Times, p, 564). 
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ingenious philosophical systems have been built up, in which no 
place has been left for God, and that many gifted minds have 
expended noble energies on these soulless structures. But it 
is also true that many—and these the greatest minds of pre- 
Christian as of later civilization—have worked out unaided the 
concept of a Deity endowed with the main attributes of the God 
of Christianity, and have worshipped in reverence of thought 
and sanctity of life this DivinityYof their reason. As a rule, the 
leaders of the great schools of Ionia and Hellas formed a not 
unworthy concept of God. Anaximander, Xenophanes, Hera- 
clitus, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, in their 
peculiar and sometimes puzzling theological formulas, have 
embodied the main outlines of the Christian idea. 

It is a coincidence worth remarking that of the philosophers 
I have here mentioned those, whose cosmical system approached 
nearest to the theories current in our own day, approached 
nearest in their theory of the Divinity to the God of revelation. 
Two thousand years before Copernicus, Anaximander taught a 
heliocentric astronomy. At the same time he was one of the 
best of the Pagan theists. He held that the Infinite is the 
origin of all things; that, itself without a beginning, it gives 
beginning to everything ; that it governs the changes of other 
things, but is itself unchangeable and immortal. This remark 
will enable us to estimate at its true worth Schopenhauer’s 
assertion, that the system of Ptolemy held its ground so long 
because of the relation it bore to Christian theology, and besides 
will help us to appreciate the cumbrous joke which the German 
philosopher makes there anent. It may also serve the more 
useful purpose of discovering to us the merits of writers in our 
own tongue, who have been able to imitate Schopenhauer in his 
virulence, though it has not always been given to them to imitate 
him in his wit.” 


13 On the difficulty of interpreting these formulas see Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata, lib. v. c. 4. 

14 His sympathy is excited by the misfortune of mankind, who “‘ bis zum Anfang 
des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts mit dem Ptolemaishen Weltsystem zum _ grossen 
Vortheil der jiidish-christlichen Religionslehre schleppen miissen als welche mit dem 
Kopernicanischen Weltsystem im Griinde unvertraglich sind ; denn wie soll ein Gott 
im Himmel sein, wenn kein Himmel da ist?” (Parerga und Paralipomena, 1. B.S. 55). 

15 On this theme Mr. John William Draper has endeavoured to be particularly 
severe, in his History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. Notwithstanding his 
efforts, itis probable this book will establish Mr. Draper’s capacity for vigorous hatred 
rather than his talent for graceful satire. That he is imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject he treats is a fault for which, as an assailant of the Church, he is sure of easy 
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It is not true, then, that God was hidden from the eyes of 
the masters of the old philosophy. That He was often lost 
sight of by sages of lesser note was due to causes which may 
be more conveniently studied in the errors of more recent times. 

Passing from the philosophy of Greece to the philosophy of 
our own day, it must startle the believer to observe how little 
the revelation, which has come in the interval, has affected the 
specific character or the aggregate sum of philosophic errors. 
Outside the Catholic Church the revealed idea of God seems 
hardly to have impressed itself on living systems. If they deal 
with God more than did the philosophers of Greece, they do so 
as with a difficulty which has since grown more obvious, and 
which it is now more necessary to explain away. For the rest, 
Pantheism and Materialism, are as much in fashion now as in 
the days of Parmenides and Leucippus. 

Ardent Christian apologists are sometimes inclined to lose 
patience with these learned unbelievers. They cannot conceive 
it possible that other men should be insensible to proofs which 
seem so palpable to them; incredulity in the face of such 
evidence they set down to apathy or dishonesty. Yet there 
is reason to believe that most of those on whom this censure 
falls think themselves earnest in their search after truth, and 
would feel hurt if suspected of being insincere in their profession 
of infidelity. Amongst them there is, indeed, a good deal of 
swaggering impiety, like that of Moleschott, or Vogt, or Freiherr 
du Prel, but amongst them there is also much thoughtful 
unostentatious unbelief, and of this the believer, in justification 
of his own faith, must seek an explanation. 

I am not undertaking a defence of the infidelity of the 
learned ; it would be cruel kindness, a mistaken courtesy, to 
utter a word which could allay one qualm of an unbelieving 
pardon. Without challenging his right to discuss any question whatever, with or 
without a knowledge of his subject, it would be interesting to know for what class of 
readers he intends the statement that Galileo, having been condemned, ‘‘was then 
committed to prison, treated with remorseless severity during the remaining ten years 
of his life, and was denied burial in consecrated ground.” ‘The ordinary run of 
magazine readers are familiar with the facts that on June 24, 1633, two days after his 
condemnation, Galileo was taken to the Villa Medici by Niccolini, the Florentine 
Ambassador ; that on July 6 he left Rome to visit his friend, Mgr. Piccolomini, 
Archbishop of Siena ; and that he spent the remainder of his life at his villa of 
Arcetri, near Florence. 

16 Freiherr du Prel has undertaken to apply Mr. Darwin’s theory to the heavenly 
bodies. His views on natural selection among the stars have been given to the world 


in a remarkable work— Zhe Struggle for Existence in the Heavens (Kampf um’s Dasein 
am Himmel, Berlin, 1876). 
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conscience. It is not my purpose, as it is not my mission, thus 
to step between God and the souls with whom He is dealing. 
I am merely seeking to trace the path by which cultivated minds 
are led to unbelief, to determine the influences, by which they are 
perverted. 

I have already pointed out to what extent passions unduly 
indulged can influence the operations of the intellect. I have 
shown that they can cripple or paralyse it, and shut up, one by 
one, the avenues through which truth finds entrance into the 
soul. Passion, in one form, can do a portion of the evil which 
is brought about by the gratification of passion in every form ; 
it can shut out from the mind one form of truth. I am not 
prepared to subscribe to the much preached theory that mental 
culture is a preservative against sin. Those to whom it has 
been given to know something more than the surface history 
of intellectual lives will have observed that scientific minds often 
suffer for errors that are not wholly of the intellect. Still I am 
far from seeing in modern scientific infidelity merely the counter- 
part of coarse and debasing vices. There are intellectual as 
well as animal passions, and it is to the action of these that 
I prefer to trace the saddening spirit of infidelity, which poisons 
the scientific life of the age. Of these, most, if not all, in one 
way or another, minister to, or may be identified with the master 
passion—pride of intellect, bold, self-reliant independence of 
thought. This habit of mind is the sum of many evils, the 
united expression of many intellectual defects. But, like every 
form of pride, it shuts up particular sources of knowledge. We 
all know men and women whom the pride of wealth, or the 
pride of birth, or the pride of beauty, blinds to truths patent to 
the world about them. Clear-sighted and shrewd in other 
respects, there is one set of truths for which they have not eyes, 
one which is screened from view by their favourite passion— 
that one, precisely, which must be screened to make possible 
their cherished self-delusion. So too with the pride of intellect. 
The mind in which it has taken root may have a ready appre- 
hension of other truths, but it is impatient of that truth which 
is in contradiction with its special form of self-esteem, of 
truth which supposes a sphere of knowledge where its powers 
reach but a little way, of truth which must be learned by 
docile submission, or which involves docile submission as a 
consequence of its acceptance. Every truth which regards 
the immaterial or spiritual world is of this order, and pre- 
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eminent among immaterial truths stands the doctrine of 
God’s existence, mocking by its mysterious grandeur man’s 
pretensions to omniscience, and imposing manifold obligations 
of humility on all who commit themselves to it. Intellectual 
pride cannot live side by side with an honest assent to this 
doctrine; as self-exaltation grows the vision of God will 
necessarily fade, by the time this passion has become supreme 
the Divinity, if not the whole region of the supernatural, will 
have disappeared from the intellectual field of vision. 

Unfortunately, there is much in prevailing scientific methods 
which favours the progress of this self-delusion. We may divide 
the learned unbelievers of the present day into two classes— 
those who are given to the study of some one of the physical 
sciences, and those who are the devoted advocates of some 
peculiar system of metaphysics. Both these classes make war 
upon the theory with which we are here concerned—that a 
natural and instinctive reasoning process leads all men to God, 
and both classes dismiss as of no scientific value the arguments 
by which Christian philosophy establishes God’s existence. 
Their criticisms on these questions are the most trusted justi- 
fication of their unbelief ; but their criticisms in both cases are 
singularly untrustworthy. 

It seems hard to declare a man of cultivated mind incom- 
petent to decide the nature and significance of a fact of con- 
sciousness which is presumed to be commor to all. The reasoning 
which leads to God is asserted to be a spontaneous act of every 
intelligence, to analyze the process of its own acts would seem 
to be within the competence of every conscious faculty. And 
yet this is far from being the case. There are hundreds of acts, 
elicited within the,sphere of consciousness, of which those who 
elicit them know neither the method nor the significance. The 
most commonplace sensations are a puzzle to those who are the 
subjects of them, and even defy the acutest and best trained 
faculties of analysis. The eye, without effort, determines the 
individual shape and the general arrangement of external objects. 
How many of those gifted with the keenest powers of vision 
know anything of the mechanism of the retina, and would smile 
incredulously if told that they owe their view of the outer world 
to the quiverings of a thread-like fibre that links the eyeball to 
the brain? The savage on the mountain peak takes in, at a 
glance, the wide expanse of plain below, arranging in faultless 
perspective the varied forms of crag and wood and winding 
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river; can he give an account of the process by which he has 
sketched this wondrous picture? Has any physiologist ever 
compassed all its details? Has the chapter of “ Transcendental 
Esthetics” been written which determines what elements of the 
picture belong to the world outside, what elements belong to 
that substance in which the world is reflected ? 

Nature has not permitted us a clear insight into the methods 
and contrivances of sense; she has hidden under a still closer 
veil the mechanism of thought. All intelligent men assent to 
the proposition “two straight lines cannot enclose space ;” how 
comes it that the analysis of this simple judgment should furnish 
the point of divergence for the great antagonistic philosophies 
of our time—the idealistic and the intuitive?!” The truth is 
all men are not qualified to pronounce on the method and the 
import of mental operations. Profound and careful study, a 
well-trained faculty of observation adapted to the phenomena 
we investigate, and a well-formed judgment to appreciate the 
results of our observations are necessary in this, as in all other 


departments of human research. “The power of reflecting 
upon the operations of their own minds,” says Reid, “does 
not appear at all in children. .. . Of all the powers of the 


human mind it seems to be the last that unfolds itself. Most 
men seem incapable of acquiring it in any considerable degree. 
Like all our other powers it is greatly improved by exercise, 
and until a man has got the habit of attending to the operations 
of his own mind he can never have clear and distinct notions of 
them nor form any steady judgment concerning them. ... To 
acquire this habit is a work of time and labour even in those 
who begin it early.” 

With every disposition to be complimentary to the 
students of physical science, we cannot ascribe to them this 
trained faculty for psychological study. They are, for the most 
part, absorbed in studies the reverse of introspective. They can 
hardly claim to be trustworthy authorities where there is ques- 
tion of the nature or import of intricate mental phenomena. It 
is not unfair to the geologist or the botanist to appeal from his 
decision on the structure and functions of the medulla oblongata. 
In the same way, whether there exists in the human mind a 
natural reasoning process leading to God, and whether the 


7 Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Allgemeine Anmerkungen zur Transcendentalen 


Aesthetik. 
18 Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, by Thomas Reid, Essay i. ch, v. 
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existence of this process is evidenced in other mental acts, ate 
questions which cannot be set at rest by geologist, botanist, or 
physiologist. 

Nor have those scientists a right to complain if. we decline 
to be bound by their verdict on the arguments by which God’s 
existence is demonstrated. These arguments may be put for- 
ward as the detailed exposition of the spontaneous act of 
reason, or they may be put forward as an equivalent artificial 
demonstration. In either case the arguments must bridge over 
the chasm between the Finite and the Infinite; they must, 
consequently deal with the most general principles of meta- 
physical law, with the subtle concepts which are the ultimate 
results of mental abstraction. We do no injustice to the student 
of physical science when we hesitate to abide by his criticism 
of such reasoning. In his own sphere of knowledge his opinion 
commands our deference. In the science of which he is 
master his mental vision has been sharpened to read in 
certain phenomena what is invisible to other eyes, to inter- 
pret signs which puzzle other men or do not suggest to them 
any problem at all, and here he is, consequently, a person of 
authority. But it does not follow from this that outside his 
own sphere of research his opinion is of special weight. The 
discipline which has made him an expert in his own province 
does not, necessarily, qualify him to excel in another. He may 
have obtained a thorough knowledge of- chemistry without 
acquiring a special aptitude for botany, or may have become 
an accomplished astronomer without giving any promise as a 
geologist. So, too, he may be chemist, botanist, astronomer, 
or geologist, and yet have no claim to be considered a meta- 
physician. > 

The truth is, our intellectual faculties need special cultiva- 
tion in order to grasp readily special aspects of truth, as our 
tastes require special cultivation to delight in certain kinds of 
beauty, or our organs to be sensitive of external impressions. 
For these reasons, neither psychology nor metaphysics can be 
for the thoughtful man of learning what Scripture interpre- 
tation is for the uncompromising Dissenter—a science where 
every one who chooses to advance an opinion can claim to 
rank as an authority.” 

39 In the Munich scientific meeting of last year, Professor Virchow ventured to 


invite the attention of his learned brethren to these truths. Many years before Gérres 
protested, in the same strain, against the follies into which misguided speculations 
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I would go further, and say that eminence in physical 
science is most frequently attended by a want of appreciation 
for abstract reasoning. As things are, to be eminent in science 
it is necessary to be a specialist, and the specialist in science 
is rarely free from an intellectual narrow-mindedness which 
prejudices him against modes of reasoning different from 
his own. The mind that has run long in one groove does 
not readily adapt itself to the exigencies of another. The 
intellectual retina persistently subjected to the action of one 
system of light waves, does not easily vibrate in rhythm with 
the pulsations of another; intellectual, like solar light, has 
waves of varied refrangibility, not all objects on which they 
strike can propagate their undulations. There is a mental as 
well as an organic colour blindness. Thus it is that the 
exclusive study of a single class of natural phenomena hinders 
rather than promotes the habit of intellect required to appre- 
ciate arguments which involve refined abstractions, and deal 
with comprehensive principles of universal law. “ Men,” says 
Bacon, “love special sciences and special studies, either because 
they fancy themselves the inventors of them or because they 


were hurrying his contemporaries. Even Schopenhauer lost patience with the errors 
into which imperfect mental education betrayed the men of his time. The following 
extract, translated from the preface to the second edition of his work, Ueber den Willen 
in der Natur is a good specimen of his ill-humour—‘“‘ The gentlemen of the crucible 
and the retort must bring it home to themselves that mere chemistry may enable a man 
to be an apothecary, but that it does not make him a philosopher. Certain kindred 
spirits among the naturalists, too, should understand that a man may be a consummate 
zoologist, have the sixty sorts of apes strung together in perfect order, yet, knowing 
nothing besides, except a few scraps of his Catechism, be, on the whole, an ignorant 
man, merely one of the vulgar. This, however, is a common case at the present day. 
People set themselves up as teachers of mankind. They have studied chemistry, or 
physics, or mineralogy, or zoology, or physiology, but have studied nothing in the 
world besides. They put alongside this the only other knowledge they possess—the 
little of the Catechism that has stuck to them since their school days. If the two pieces 
will not fit well together, they immediately set themselves to scoff at religion, and 
by and by sink down into insipid, shallow materialism. That there was once such a 
man as Plato or Aristotle, or Locke or Kant, they have perhaps heard at school—but 
then these men did not handle a crucible, nor did they ever stuff an ape; it is not, 
therefore, worth while becoming better acquainted with them. So the results of two 
thousand years’ intellectual labour are flung out of the window, and from their own 
abundant mental resources, with their Catechism in one hand, and their crucible, 
retort, and list of monkeys in the other, they set themselves to preach philosophy to 
the public. They deserve to be told roundly that they are ignorant, that their discourse 
cannot be listened to till they are better instructed. In fact, all those silly, childish 
Realists who come forward to dogmatize about the soul, God, the origin of the world, 
atomism, and so forth, just as if the Criticism of Pure Reason had been written in the 
moon and no copy of it had ever reached the earth, belong to the uneducated vulgar. 
Let them to the servants’ hall, and there make show of their wisdom.” 
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have expended on them a good deal of labour and have 
become experts in them. Such men, when they give them- 
selves to philosophy and abstract speculations, under the 
influence of previous impressions, distort and pervert them.” * 

Metaphysical speculation has its own dangers, as we shall 
see, nevertheless it still remains true that only those who are 
practised in its methods are competent to decide upon its 
results. That his reasonings are received with disfavour by 
the naturalist or the astronomer gives no ground for reproach 
against the theist philosopher. He need not, for this, lose 
faith in his conclusions. He must learn to see in the circum- 
stance a manifestation of a psychological law which he may 
possibly find at work in himself in another form. It is nothing 
new or strange that the arguments of one science should be 
unappreciated by or unintelligible to the students of another. 

The dangers incident to the study of physical science are not 
without a parallel in the study of metaphysics. In this domain, 
blind devotion to a single system can effect what absorbing 
application to a single science effects in the other. To the 
uninitiated it must be matter of surprise that thoughtful men 
should become fanatically attached to a system of cold specula- 
tive doctrines. But to those who are familiar with the ways of 
philosophers and philosophic schools this fact is not unfamiliar. 
It is no exaggeration to say that with many learned men 
devotion to a system of abstruse propositions is as truly a 
passion as chivalrous gallantry in the medieval knight, or 
gospel zeal in the Christian missionary. A mere theory becomes 
for them what some great practical concern of time or eternity 
is for other men; to its service are devoted the affections of their 
hearts as well as the powers of their reason. Like all who 
love violently they love blindly. They can see nothing faulty 
in the system of their predilection, though to impartial eyes 
it may have hardly a virtue to recommend it. By it they gauge 
and measure out their assent, in cases where it can find no 
application; any form of truth which is incompatible with it 
is no truth for them. An orthodox member of the Philoso- 
phico-Medical Society of St. Thomas Aquin™ devoutly believes 


20 Novum Organon, lib. i. aph. 54. 
22 Established in Rome, March 7, 1874, by an association of medical doctors and 
doctors of philosophy. The purpose of the Society, according to Article II. of the 
Statutes, is to ‘‘ maintain and diffuse true philosophical and natural science in exact 
and scrupulous conformity with the principles of St. Thomas of Aquin.” 
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Dynamism a dangerous form of heresy, while the thorough 
going Atomist accords the theory of matter and form much the 
same respect that he accords the theory of epicycles. The disciples 
of these rival systems have a scientific language rich in terms 
of learned invective, and often conduct their debates with a 
warmth which contrasts strongly with the reputed calmness 
of the philosophic character. Too often they forget Bacon’s 
much-needed warning: “generaliter autem pro  suspecto 
habendum unicuique rerum naturam contemplanti quicquid 
intellectum suum potissimum capit et detinet.”* Thus it 
happens that the men who have devised or adopted meta- 
physical systems with which the received arguments for God’s 
existence are irreconcilable, are led either to declare the doctrine 
impossible of proof, or to substitute for the old proofs others 
which are in accord with their cherished theories. 

We are now in a position to understand how it is that the 
metaphysical schools sometimes furnish recruits to the ranks of 
atheism ; we are also enabled to perceive how it is that of those 
who remain true to theism different thinkers assign widely 
different reasons for their constancy. We can see that Mr. Mill 
is conducted to philosophic atheism by the logic which admits 
no demonstration passing beyond the limits of the Finite, that 
Hegel is led to atheism by the logic which identifies the Finite 
with the Infinite, that Spinoza is an atheist from having 
invented a definition of “substance,” that Hartmann is an 
Atheist from having adopted Schopenhauer’s definition of 
“will.” On the other hand we understand that Thomas Reid 
and Dugald Stewart must render an account of their theism 
widely different from that rendered by Immanuel Kant, and 
we perceive, also, why Immanuel Kant in 1763” was a theist 
on grounds which had nothing in common with the professed 
grounds of his theism in 1790. He had, in the meantime, 
planned and perfected his Criticism of Pure Reason. He was 
obliged by the exigencies of his new philosophy to abandon 
his old line of reasoning, but the natural light within him was 
too strong to be thoroughly extinguished by theoretic errors, 
he clung tenaciously to his first convictions, and did violence 
to his new system to make place for them within it. 

The truth seems to be that the large majority of really 
philosophic minds, yielding to an evidence they cannot resist, 


2 Novum organon, lib. i. aph. 58. 
%3 See Der cinzig migliche Beweggrund einer Demonstration des Daseins Gottes. 
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recognize in themselves and others a reasoning process impera- 
tively establishing the existence of God. The analysis of this 
process is beset with more than the usual difficulties incidental 
to the study of instinctive vital operations, especially of the 
higher order of thought and will. Each school of philosophers 
conducts this analysis in accordance with its own principles. 
Differences, under the circumstances are unavoidable. But these 
differences will regard the analysis of a subtle though perfectly 
natural act of reason, or will regard artificial demonstrations 
that are designed to confirm its conclusions. The fact that 
widely diverging schools mould their doctrines to explain this 
process and to confirm the conclusions to which it leads is but 
a proof the more that this process exists, and that its conclusions 
are antecedent to all systems of philosophy. 

Descartes directly infers the existence of God from the 
primary act of consciousness. Leibnitz deduces the same from 
his pet theory of pre-established harmony, though at the same 
time that he admits the validity of other proofs. Kant makes the 
doctrine an inexplicable postulate of reason, Rosmini demon- 
strates it from the nature of our idea of Being. Ventura invokes 
the aid of a primitive tradition, Newton is in favour of the 
argument of design, while the large majority of theist philo- 
sophers hold fast by the argument for a First Cause. 

This is not the place to inquire by which of these lines 
of demonstration mind rises upwards to God. It has not 
been my object to determine what philosophy has succeeded 
in tracking the mind along the course of its flight, nor even 
to show that the task has been accomplished by any one of the 
philosophies that have attempted it. It has been my purpose 
to prove how weak is the position of those who maintain that 
man has no natural knowledge of God, not to explain the 
details of the process by which that knowledge is attained. 
I have attempted to show that this knowledge may be natural, 
in the fullest sense of the term, and yet, without violation of the 
established providence, and as a result of existing psychological 
laws, it may be found— 

I. That many individuals have no explicit consciousness of 
this knowledge. 

2. That in an entire nation it has been distorted so as to be 
hardly recognizable. 

3. That it is not admitted by various sections of physicists. 
4. That it is repudiated by some schools of metaphysicians. 
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5. That among those who admit it, opinions widely differ as 
to the manner in which it is acquired. 

I have not, throughout, attempted to determine the measure 
of responsibility attaching to the loss of this birthright of our 
nature. On this question the wisest mind might well shrink 
from giving judgment. How it will be decided before that 
tribunal where men are judged “according to truth,” St. Paul 
has told us. Long ago he spoke of a nation of erring philo- 
sophers—of a nation to which no gospel had been preached, 
whose only guide was reason—and he declared, under inspira- 
tion of the God he announced, that their errors would not be 
excused, that their perversion of the truth would be treated 
as a sin. Centuries before St. Paul, the inspired sage of the 
earlier Testament held the same language to men who were 
wise in the lore of nature but ignorant of the things of God. 

We have no wish to flaunt these judgments in the face of 
those they menace. Rather, we would put side by side with 
them that other assurance which is given us that every human 
shortcoming is criminal only in the degree in which it is 
voluntary ; and thus we would leave the question to Him who 
alone has the right to judge and to condemn. 

For us it will be enough to draw from the enquiry into 
which we have been led the practical conclusion it seems to 
suggest. Nature has provided adequately for our first intellec- 
tual as for our first bodily wants. In either case, her kindly 
purpose may be marred by accident or by malice, or men may 
undertake to improve upon her methods by artificial systems, 
and may only succeed in destroying the gift that was given 
them. In whatever way the natural knowledge of God is lost, 
whether by passion, or by folly or by the wisdom which is the 
equivalent of folly, the evil is the same—a great evil though it be 
disguised under a boastful fearlessness in sin or self-satisfied 
pride of intellect. Vani autem sunt omnes homines in quibus 
non subest scientia Dei. 


Bau. 











Lines on the Ruins of Thorndon Hall. 


Ge 


I stoop by the dark old pile : 

The mighty shell of a glory dead, 

The ruin whence beauty and life had fled : 
I stood, and I gazed awhile. 


My heart was heavy and sad : 
For I knew of the many and bitter tears 
That flowed at the thought of bygone years 
From eyes that were bright and glad. 


The children’s home is gone ! 
For the sword of flame hath barred the door 
Of their earthly Eden for evermore ; 

And its place is drear and lone. 


Only the silent walls 
Stand out with a stern and solemn grace 
Around the vast and desolate space ; 
The once majestic halls. 


Look up, true hearts and brave ! 
And think, ’mid the anguish that ye have felt, 
’Neath the heavy stroke God’s will hath dealt, 
Of your Home beyond the grave. 


A Home not built with hands : 
But strong with the beams of each earthly cross 
So meekly carried, through pain and loss, 
Wherever your Lord commands. 


And though your eyes be dim 
With tears, from old memories, sad or sweet, 
Brave souls, e’en now at your Father’s feet 
Raise a thanksgiving hymn. 


Thank Him Who leaves so much : 
The loving hearts, all closely bound, 
That make a home and a hallowed ground, 
No earthly fire can touch ! 
Great gifts to you are given : 
And none more great than the calm strong will 
That has learned to take both good and ill 
As steps on your road to Heaven. 

















































The Colony and Mission of Maryland. 





THE first idea of planting a British colony in Maryland was 
formed in the mind of George Calvert, belonging to an ancient 
family in the earldom of Flanders. His ancestors had long 
settled in England, and had become possessed of considerable 
property in Yorkshire. It was at Kipling in that county that 
the founder of Maryland was born, about the year 1578, or 
according to others in 1582. He was admitted as a gentleman 
commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, at the age of fifteen, and 
after taking his degree there and making the grand tour on the 
Continent, deemed in those days a necessary finish to the 
education of all young men of rank or good family, he became 
private secretary to Robert Cecil, Secretary of State under 
James I. On further promotion to the Privy Council he was 
knighted in 1617; became Secretary of State about the year 
1619, and was raised to the peerage as Baron Baltimore, of 
Baltimore, county Longford, Ireland, in 1624. During the same 
year he embraced the Catholic faith—a change of religion which 
he announced to the King, and which led to the resignation of 
his offices. He died on April 15th, 1632, and was buried in the 
chancel of old St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, London. 

Lord Baltimore, while still Secretary of State, had formed 
and begun to carry out the design of establishing a colony in 
America, and had made choice of the island of Newfoundland ; 
but the jealousy and opposition of the French, who looked 
upon him as a trespasser, drove him from his purpose, and he 
abandoned the island to seek a settlement on the mainland of 
America. On finding a locality which he considered suitable 
for his object, he returned to England and solicited from 
Charles I. a grant of the territory; his petition was favourably 
received, but before the business could be concluded Lord 
Baltimore died. He was succeeded both in his title and in 
his designs by his son Cecil, who on obtaining for himself the 
grant promised to his father, gave to his new colony by royal 
VOL. XIV. (NEW SERIES). re) 
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command the name of Maryland, in honour of Henrietta Maria, 
Charles’ Queen. The second Lord Baltimore married the 
Hon. Ann Arundell, daughter of Thomas, first Lord Arundell 
of Wardour. 

The colony of Maryland was undoubtedly founded in great 
measure as a business speculation, but the religion of its founder, 
combined with the desire of placing Catholics beyond the reach 
of persecution for religion’s sake at home, gave a religious and 
strictly Catholic character to the whole movement, although this 
motive finds no place in the terms of the royal transfer. The 
Charter of Maryland opens with these words: “Charles, by the 
grace of God King of England, sends greeting. Whereas our 
right trusty and well beloved subject, Cecilius Calvert, Baron 
of Baltimore, in our Kingdom of Ireland, &c., pursuing his 
father’s intentions, being excited with a pious and laudable zeal 
for the propagation of the Christian faith and the enlargement 
of our empire and dominion, hath humbly besought leave of us, 
by his industry and charge to transport an ample colony of the 
English nation unto a certain country, &c. Know ye therefore 
that we have given, granted, and confirmed unto the said Baron, 
his heirs and assigns, all that part of the peninsula lying in the 
parts of America between the ocean on the east and the Bay of 
Chesapeake on the west, and divided from the other part thereof 
by a right line drawn from the promontory or cape of land 
called Watkin’s Point (situate in the aforesaid bay near the river 
Wigheo) on the west, unto the main ocean on the east; and 
between that bound on the south with that part of Delaware 
Bay on the north which lieth under the 40th degree of northerly 
latitude from the equinoctial, where New England ends; and 
all that tract of land between the bounds aforesaid, passing from 
the foresaid bay, called Delaware Bay, in a right line by the 
degree aforesaid, unto the true meridian of the first fountain of 
the river of Pattowmeek ; and from thence bending towards the 
south, unto the further bank of the aforesaid river, and following 
the west and south side thereof unto a certain place called 
Cinquack, situate near the mouth of the said river, where it 
falls into the Bay of Chesapeake, and from thence by a straight 
line unto the aforesaid promontory and place called Watkin’s 
Point. . . . We do also grant and confirm unto the said Lord 
Baltimore, his heirs and assigns, all islands and islets which are, 
or shall be in the ocean, within ten leagues from the eastern 
shore of the said country, towards the east, with all and singular 
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ports, harbours, bays, rivers, and islets belonging to the country 
or islands aforesaid. And all the soil, lands, fields, woods, 
mountains, fens, lakes, rivers, bays, &c., with the fishing: of all 
sorts of fish, whales, sturgeons, and all other royal fishes in the 
sea, bays, rivers, &c., within the premises, and the fish therein 
taken; and moreover all veins, mines, quarries, &c., as well 
discovered as not discovered, of gold, silver, gems, and precious 
stones, and all other whatsoever, be it of stones, metals, or of 
any other thing or matter found, or to be found within the 
country and limits aforesaid. And furthermore the patronage 
and advowsons of all churches which (as Christian religion shall 
increase within the country aforesaid) shall happen hereafter to 
be erected, together with licence and power to build and found 
churches, chapels, and oratories, in convenient and fit places 
within the premises, and to cause them to be dedicated and 
consecrated according to the ecclesiastical laws.”? 

Before narrating the arrival and first experiences of the new 
colonists, it will be well to give, in the words of the founder 
himself, or of one speaking in his name, the most Christian 
motives and designs which inspired the foundation of this 
colony. Cecil, Lord Baltimore thus writes: “Wherefore the 
most noble Baron intends, by the aid of God, to sail for these 
parts about the middle of next September ; and to those whom 
he shall find willing to accompany and assist him in so glorious 
an undertaking, he offers many ‘inducements in the most 
generous and liberal spirit ; 

“Of which this is the first and most important, in addition 
to the rewards of station and preferment which are liberally 
given in honour of worth, valour, fortitude, and noble deeds, 
that whoever shall pay £100 for the expenses of five men, this 
being enough for arms, implements, clothing, and other neces- 
saries, to all the men so sent, and to their heirs for ever, shall 
be allotted the right to two hundred acres of good land, whether 
they think best to join us themselves, or intrust the men and 
money to those who shall have charge of this matter, or to any 
one else, to take care of them and receive a share of the lands. 
Besides this, if in the first expedition they prove themselves 
faithful followers, and do good service, they shall receive no 
small share in the profits of trade. Moreover, as to what was 
said before concerning £100, this shall also be understood in 
proportion of a smaller or larger sum of money, whether 
2 Stonyhurst MSS. Ang/. vol. iv. n. 107. 
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given by one man or contributed and furnished by several 
together. 

“ The first and most important design of the most illustrious 
Baron, which also ought to be the aim of the rest who go in 
the same ship is, not to think so much of planting fruits and 
trees in a land so plentiful, as of sowing the seeds of religion 
and piety, surely a design worthy of Christians, worthy of 
angels, worthy of Englishmen. The English nation, renowned 
for so many ancient victories, never undertook anything more 
noble or glorious than this. Behold the lands are white for the 
harvest, prepared for receiving the seed of the Gospel into their 
fruitful bosom.” 

After continuing in the same pious strain, Lord Baltimore, 
or else one writing in his name, dwells on a description of the 
country, its general character, climate, products, and future 
capabilities. This narrative, or Declaratio, however interesting 
and curious in itself, is too long for quotation here; besides 
which the information which it professes to give is far too 
incorrect and misleading to invest it with any real historic 
value. It may be found in full amongst the Maryland 
Historical Society’s Pamphlets, the editor of which states in 
a note that it seems to have been prepared for the General of 
the Society of Jesus, or for some person having authority to 
select and send out missionaries, and he adds, “a perusal of it 
will show in how many particulars the author of it was in error, 
and how he had been misled by the accounts of fortune-seeking 
travellers in the New World.” 

We are indebted again to the editor of the Maryland 
Historical Society’s Pamphlets for the following facts with 
reference to the -earliest steps actually taken in forming the 
colony. “Leonard Calvert, the founder of the third successful 
colony to America, was the second son of George Calvert, the 
first Lord Baltimore. It had been Lord Cecil Baltimore’s 
intention at first to lead the expedition himself, but deeming 
it more judicious to look after the interests of the colony in 
England, he gave the command to his brother Leonard, whom 
he commissioned as Lieutenant-Governor. This was on the 
22nd of November, 1633. George Calvert, the youngest of the 
three brothers, also accompanied the colonists; and Jerome 
Howley, and Thomas Cornwallis were named in the com- 
mission as Leonard Calvert’s councillors. The first assembly 
of the State was held in 1635, and none subsequently till 1638. 
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At this time Lord Baltimore issued a new commission to 
Leonard Calvert, conferring upon him the title of Lieutenant- 
Governor, Commander-in-Chief of the Militia, Chancellor, and 
Chief Justice. Until 1639, when the Assembly substituted a 
representative system, the body had been purely democratic, 
every freeman sitting either in person or by proxy. In 1643 
Governor Calvert went to England, having appointed Captain 
Giles Brent as Deputy Governor. Governor Calvert died at 
St. Mary’s city, on the 9th of June, 1647. The particulars of 
his death are not known, beyond that he was most tenderly 
ministered to in his last moments by his kinswomen, Margaret 
and Mary Brent.” 

The names of Father Andrew White, as well as of other 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, were identified with the forma- 
tion of the colony and the Mission of Maryland ; for the first 
Lord Baltimore, and also his son and successor, applied to 
Father Blount, first Provincial of the newly-created English 
Province, and at the same time to Father Mutius Vitelleschi, 
the sixth General of the Society, for some of his English 
subjects to accompany the expedition, attend to the Catholic 
planters, and instruct and convert the native Indians. The 
design was approved, and Father Andrew White was selected 
and ordered to prepare for that mission. Three other Fathers 
were appointed to accompany him, namely Father John Altham 
(whose true name was John Gravenor), Father John Knowles 
(who afterwards died in Maryland of yellow fever), and Father 
Timothy Hayes.* To this staff of priests was added a lay- 
brother named Thomas Gervase (a/ias Gelway). These Fathers 
headed a band of some two hundred colonists, all Catholics. 
Father White was the contemporary chronicler of the ex- 
pedition, but in addition to his narrative there is preserved, 
amongst the Stonyhurst College MSS. in Lancashire, an ancient 
pamphlet containing further particulars of the expedition on 
its arrival at Maryland; besides which are also some letters. 

As Father Andrew White well deserved his title of Apostle 
of Maryland, it belongs to its history to give some short sketch 
of his previous career. He was a native of London, born in 
the year 1579. He was educated at Douay, where he was 


2 Archbishop Carroll (Metrop. p. 90) gives Copley, Harkey, and Perrot as the 
names of the first Jesuits who accompanied Father White. We can only imagine 
that these were aliases for the names given above (Records of English Province S./. 
vol, iii. p. 336). 
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ordained a secular priest about 1605, and then returning into 
England was arrested under the laws in force against missionary 
priests. After being cast into prison he was, along with forty- 
six fellow priests, condemned in 1606 to perpetual banishment. 
During the following year he was admitted at Louvain into the 
Society of Jesus, being then twenty-eight years of age; and 
after taking the first or simple vows of religion, he was at once 
sent back to the labours and dangers of the English Mission. 
From England he was recalled to fill various posts at the 
College of the English Province in Spain, and having proved 
his great talents as Prefect of Studies, Professor of Scripture, 
of Hebrew, and of Dogmatic Theology, as well as his aptitude 
for administration in the offices of Superior, Minister, and Con- 
sultor, he was promoted to the degree of a Professed Father 
of the Society on June 15, 1619. These are the men to whom 
God often grants an ardent zeal to promote the salvation of 
souls, not only by the faithful performance of the peaceful 
duties of their post, but in the wider and more stirring field 
of foreign missions. In answer to his fervent prayers God 
called Father White to be one of the first apostles to carry 
the Gospel to the New World. 

We can give but an epitome of his own Relatio Itineris, 
according to which, on the 22nd of November, in the year 1633, 
being St. Cecilia’s day, they set sail from Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, under favour of a gentle east wind; having taken care to 
place the principal parts of their vessel under the protection of 
God, of His most Holy Mother, and St. Ignatius, and of all the 
guardian angels of Maryland. After several delays they at 
length bore down channel on the 24th of the month. In a very 
severe storm that, towards the close of their voyage, greatly 
endangered the safety of the ship, the good Father placed before 
our Lord, His Blessed Mother, and the especial patrons of their 
enterprize, the pure motives and important consequences of their 
undertaking, and immediately felt his prayer granted, and calm 
and assurance restored to his soul. Indeed their passage was in 
the end a quick and prosperous one, occupying only seven weeks 
and two days—fair sailing for more than two centuries ago. 
The aberrations which they made in their course would amaze 
a modern captain. After steering towards the island of St. 
Christopher, they changed their direction and began to make for 
Bonavista, an island near the African coast. This plan was in 
its turn altered, at the suggestion of some private person, and it 
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was decided that they should steer for Barbadoes. On reaching 
this island they found the English inhabitants with the Governor 
at their head, determined to barter with them only at exorbitant 
prices, but even this was better than falling into the hands 
of the Spaniards at Bonavista who would have treated them 
as enemies had they shown themselves there, as they once 
intended. At Barbadoes they made acquaintance with the 
cabbage-palm, the guava, and the pine-apple. Passing by 
St. Lucia, Guadalupe, and Montserrat, they spent ten days in 
the island of St. Christopher. Port Comfort in Virginia only 
brought their apprehensions to a climax, for there neither as 
colonists nor as Catholics were they regarded with any favour. 
They were, however, better treated than they had expected, and 
left after eight or nine days, sailing for their ultimate destination 
on the 3rd of March. They soon entered the calm waters of 
Chesapeake Bay, and pushed forward to reach the mouth of the 
Potomac river, which they named after St. Gregory. The good 
Catholic names which consecrated the land have long ere this 
been exchanged for the somewhat unmeaning titles of Smith 
Point and Point Look-out. Father White goes into raptures 
over the beauty and grandeur of the Potomac as it was in those 
days, when they landed on St. Clement’s, one of the Heron 
islands, 

The following is a particularly interesting announcement : 
“On the day of the Annunciation of the most Holy Virgin 
Mary, in the year 1634, we celebrated on this island the first 
Mass which had ever been offered up in this part of the world. 
After we had completed the sacrifice we took upon our shoulders 
a great cross which we had shaped out of a tree, and advancing 
in order to the appointed place, with the assistance of the 
Governor and his associates and the other Catholics, we erected 
a trophy to Christ the Saviour, humbly reciting on our bended 
knees the Litany of the Holy Cross with great emotion.” Their 
first step was to ascend the Potomac, desirous of visiting the 
King of Piscatawaye ; on reaching a town called Potomac from 
the river, they met the young King’s uncle, Archihu, the sober 
and discreet regent of the kingdom. He willingly listened to 
Father Altham, and expressed a wish to see him again. At 
Piscatawaye, a little further on, all the inhabitants flew to arms, 
but upon signals of peace being made the chief laid aside all 
fear and gave the permission to the colonists to dwell wherever 
they pleased in his dominions. After sailing twenty-seven miles 
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up the Potomac they found the mouth of the St. George, and two 
spacious harbours, which they named the St. George and the 
St. Mary respectively. The left bank of the river was the abode 
of King Yaocomica; they landed on the right hand side, probably 
near Chancellor Point, and about a mile inland from the St. 
Mary’s river and harbour, they laid out a plan for the city of 
St. Mary, buying the land for thirty miles from the King, and 
delivering in exchange axes, hatchets, rakes, and several yards 
of cloth. This district is now called St. Mary’s County, and from 
it the Indians retired to the north of the Potomac. The MSS. 
existing at Stonyhurst College details the advantages presenting 
themselves for making a settlement in the country of the Yoaco- 
macoes or Yaocamicoes. The locality formed a most suitable 
site for a large town, the land was good, the air wholesome and 
pleasant, the river afforded a safe harbourage for ships of any 
burthen, and the shore stood out boldly. Fresh water and 
timber abounded, and the place was so strongly fortified by 
nature, that it required little further to be added to it to defend 
it against any enemy. “Next day,” we here quote literally, 
“they began to prepare for their houses, and first of all a court 
of guard and a storehouse. In the meantime they lay aboard 
the ship. They had not been there many days before Sir John 
Harvey, the Governor of Virginia, came thither to visit them ; 
some Indian Werowances also and many other Indians from 
several parts came|[to see them, and amongst others the Wero- 
wance of Patuxent. . . . After they had finished the storehouse 
and unloaded the ship, the Governor thought fit to bring the 
colours on shore, which were attended by all the gentlemen and 
the rest of the servants in arms, who received the colours with 
a volley of shot, which was answered by the ordnance of the 
ship. The Werowance of Patuxent took occasion to advise the 
Indians of Yoacomaco to be careful to keep the league that they 
had made with the English... . Their coming thus to seat upon 
an Indian town, where they found ground cleared to their hands, 
gave them opportunity to plant some corn, and to make there 
gardens which they sowed with English seeds of all sorts, and 
they prospered exceeding well. They also made what haste 
they could to finish their houses; but before they could 
accomplish all these things, one Captain Claybourne (who had 
a desire to appropriate the trade of those parts unto himself) 
began to cast out words amongst the Indians, saying that those 
of Yoacamaco were Spaniards and his enemies, and by this 
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means endeavoured to alienate the minds of the natives from 
them, so that they did not receive them so friendly as formerly 
they had done. This caused them to lay aside all other works 
and to finish their fort, where they mounted some ordnance and 
finished it with some murtherers, ... and although they had 
thus put themselves in safety, yet they ceased not to procure to 
put these jealousies out of the natives’ minds by treating them 
in the most courteous manner they could, and at last prevailed 
therein, and settled a firm peace and friendship with them. They 
procured from Virginia hogs, poultry, and some cows, and some 
male cattle which hath given them a foundation for breed and 
increase ; the hogs and poultry are already increased in Mary- 
land to a great stock, sufficient to serve the colony very plenti- 
fully. They have also set up a water-mill for the grinding of 
corn adjoining the town. Thus, within the space of five months, 
was laid the foundation of the colony in Maryland. ... If any 
man shall say they are beholden to Virginia for so speedy a 
supply of many of those things which they of Virginia were 
forced to fetch from England and other remote places, they 
will confess it and acknowledge themselves glad that Virginia 
is so near a neighbour ; only they wish that they would be con- 
tent their neighbours might live in peace by them.” 

There were, doubtless, several causes which gave rise to a 
spirit of jealousy and rivalry between the more recent colonies 
and the older Virginia settlement, by the side of which they had 
planted themselves. Lord Baltimore’s expedition consisted, in 
a great proportion, of Catholics or recusants, as they were styled 
at home, who being persecuted, proscribed, and hunted to death 
for their faith in their native land, would most gladly embark 
in it. This naturally aroused the bigotry of the Puritans and 
other Protestant sects established in Virginia; and strong opposi- 
tion was made. Thus in 1645 the colony was attacked by a 
party of “rowdies” from Virginia, and the missioners were 
carried off by them ; nor could Father Fisher find his way back 
for three years, when he was welcomed both by his fellow- 
countrymen and by the Indians with equal joy and delight. 
He speaks of returning to pay a formal visit to the Governor 
of Virginia qn important affairs. Animosities, however, did not 
cease even then, for we read that ten years afterwards the Vir- 
ginians made another raid on the colonists of Maryland, and 
having guaranteed their lives on certain conditions carried off the 
Governor of Maryland with many other prisoners. This promise 
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was treacherously violated, and four of the captives, of whom 
three were Catholics, were shot dead. The Catholic missionaries 
were the chief objects of attack, and were again secretly carried 
away into Virginia. 

It was not only at the hands of Virginian marauders that 
they were called upon to suffer, for from within a serious assault 
was in 1642 made upon the privileges and immunities of the 
Catholic Church in the colony, as appears from an appeal made 
to the Propaganda in Rome by Father Henry More, S.J., then 
Vice-Provincial in England. The grievances which this docu- 
ment expressly enumerates are contained in the following laws, 
which Mr. Leugar, Lord Baltimore's secretary and representative, 
endeavoured to have passed. “That no virgin can inherit, unless 
she marries before twenty-nine years of age; that no ecclesiastic 
shall be summoned in any cause, civil or criminal, before any 
other than a secular judge ; that no ecclesiastic shall enjoy any 
privilege except such as he is able to show er scriptura, nor to 
gain anything for the Church except by the gift of the prince, 
nor to accept any site for a church or cemetery, nor any founda- 
tion from a convert Indian; nor shall any one depart from the 
province, even to preach the Gospel to the infidels by authority 
of the See Apostolic, without a licence from the lay magistrate ; 
nor shall any one exercise jurisdiction within the province, which 
is not derived from the said baron,” &c. The secretary did at 
first succeed in alienating the favour of J:ord Baltimore from the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and in inducing him to seize 
their lands and let the same to others ; but on the appeal of the 
Fathers the Governor inquired into the matter, and being dis- 
abused restored everything as it had been. 

It was at all times, however, at a great disadvantage that 
the Catholic missioners laboured on under many difficulties, 
both in Maryland and in New York. In the latter there were 
only two priests from the year 1685 to 1690; and of these one 
had to travel on foot into Maryland, the other, after many perils 
on the sea, having been captured and plundered by Dutch 
pirates, at length arrived safe in France. Indeed, the Catholic 
Governor himself had been forced to change his residence from 
one place to another.* 


3 ‘Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, son of Cecil, had made Mettapany, situated 
about two miles up the Patuxent river, his favourite residence from 1662 to 1682, 
when he returned to England, where he died in 1714, as good a Catholic as his 
father and grandfather. But his son, Benedict Leonard Calvert, wishing for the 
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It must be observed that none of these troubles or difficulties 
came from the natives; on the contrary, these old records bear 
testimony to a much better spirit among the Aborigines of this 
part of America than more modern exterminators are willing 
to acknowledge. “Experience hath taught us that by kind 
and fair usage the natives are not only become peaceable, but 
also friendly, and have upon all occasions performed as many 
friendly offices to the English in Maryland and New England 
as any neighbour or friend uses to do in the most civil parts 
of Christendom.” To which character follows this, in every way, 
sound advice: “ Therefore any wise man will hold it a far more 
just and reasonable way to treat the people of the country well, 
thereby to induce them to civility, and to teach them the use 
of husbandry and mechanical trades, whereof they are capable, 
which may in time be very useful to the English; and the 
planters to keep themselves strong and united in terms, at least 
for a competent number, and then no man can reasonably doubt 
either surprise or any other ill-dealing from them.” Would that 
this sound and charitable policy, this extension of the true 
blessings of civilization had been carried on throughout the 
. whole of America, north and south alike. Jesuit missionaries 
were accused of scheming for selfish ends; we feel certain that 
there was far more of a short-sighted selfishness in the counter 
scheme which preferred servile subjection, leave to starve in 
exile, or else annihilation. As to the principle of accession to 
the chief rule existing among the Indians, we may, in passing, 
notice a peculiar point. On the death of a Werowance his sons 
succeeded him in turn, each for their lives; when all the sons 
were dead, then the sons of his eldest daughter followed in the 
succession, for they held that the issue of the daughters had 
more of his blood in them than the issue of his sons. It is 
difficult to account for so unusual a theory. 

These details as to the foundation of the colony are incom- 
plete without a short account of the first successes of the 


proprietorship of Maryland, which had been taken from his father by William and 
Mary, to be restored to him, had turned Protestant, and was a member of the English 
Parliament. His charter as lord proprietor was restored to him, instead of heaven, 
in 1715. In the meantime Mettapany had become the proprietary of the Jesuits, 
and they sold it to the Sewalls. The residence of Charles Calvert, which was a fort 
also, had so much decayed that the grand, or great-grandfather of Father Sewall, 
had built a fine brick house at 2 short distance, and in that manor house Father 
Sewall was born” (Letter from Father Grivel, S.J., dated St. Inigo’s Manor, Marys 
land, March 10, 1835, and preserved at Stonyhurst College). 
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missionaries in spreading Christianity amongst the natives. 
To this great work the prelude was the conversion to the 
Church of several of the Protestant colonists; indeed, the 
Maryland Annual Letters, sent home to the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus so early as the year 1638, state that 
“nearly all the Protestants who came out from England in this 
year, and many others, have been converted to the faith, 
together with four servants whom we purchased in Virginia, 
and five mechanics whom we hired for a month, and have in 
the meantime won to God.” As frequently happened in the 
first publication of the Gospel to the heathen, as for instance 
in England, in Ireland, or in Germany, some who were at first 
most ready to listen to the exhortations of the missionaries and 
befriend their cause, afterwards retracted and became hostile to 
them. Such was Maquacomen, the King of Patuxent, who, 
after being abundantly instructed and seeming on the point 
of following the example of his own people in becoming 
Catholic, yet suddenly drew back and changed his friendly 
offices into decided opposition. Despairing for the time of 
winning him over, Father Andrew White betook himself to the 
Tayac of Piscatoway, whose wife showed herself as ready as , 
the Prince to take the place of the King of Patuxent in genuine 
hospitality and kindness. After the Father had worked a cure 
on him the Tayac at once placed himself, his wife, and his two 
daughters under instruction. Even before his baptism the King 
adopted European clothing, put away his concubines, and began 
to abstain from flesh meat on the forbidden days. While him- 
self a catechumen he assisted the Fathers in instructing and 
preparing for baptism an Indian condemned to death for slaying 
an Englishman. *He acted as interpreter, became himself the 
poor native’s instructor, and so led him to ask for baptism. 
The reception of the King into the Church was delayed a short 
time in order that the rite of baptism might be administered to 
himself and his family with all the greater solemnity. 

At length, on the 5th of July, 1640, the King, the Queen, 
and some of the principal chiefs and councillors of the Tayac 
received baptism publicly, in a chapel built of the bark of trees 
after the Indian fashion, the Governor and his secretary and 
attendants being present. In the afternoon of the same day 
the King and Queen were united in matrimony after the 
Christian rite. A large cross was then erected by the King, 
the Governor, and others, while the Litany of our Lady was 
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chanted ; and thus the country, along with its ruler and in- 
habitants, was formally dedicated to the faith and service of 
God. In 1695 the seat of government was transferred from 
St. Mary’s town to Annapolis. 

The conversion of one King led to that of another, namely, 
the King of the Anascotians, and uncle of King Patorieck. 
Many of the higher classes also showing themselves well dis- 
posed towards Christianity, the people generally were em- 
boldened to do the same, and soon a whole town, Portobacco, 
received the faith. The missionaries had also good success 
along the banks of the river Patuxen, which gives its name to 
a town of which the Queen was converted. The Fathers made 
their excursions amongst the Indians very much as they do at 
this moment in Jamaica, in British Honduras, and in other 
foreign missions. The Annual Letters of the Society of Jesus 
thus describe them: “The following is our manner of making 
these excursions. The Father himself, his interpreter, and a 
servant, set off in a pinnace or galley—two are obliged to propel 
the boat with oars when the wind fails or is adverse, the third 
steers. We take with us a supply of bread, butter, cheese, corn 
cut and dried before it is ripe, beans, and a little flour; in 
another chest we carry bottles, one of which contains wine for 
the altar, in six others is blessed water for the purpose of 
Baptism ; a box holds the sacred utensils, and we have a table 
as an altar for saying Mass. A third chest is full of trifles, 
which we give to the Indians to gain their goodwill—such as 
little bells, combs, fishing-hooks, needles, thread, and other 
things similar. We have a little tent also for camping in the 
open air, as we frequently do; and we use a larger one when 
the weather is stormy and wet. The servants carry other things 
which are necessary for hunting and for cooking purposes. In 
our excursions we endeavour, as much as we can, to reach by 
evening some English house or Indian village, failing this we 
land ; the Father moors the boat fast to the shore, then collects 
wood and makes a fire, while the two others meantime go off 
hunting. If, unfortunately, no game canbe found, we refresh 
ourselves with the provisions we have brought, and lie down by 
the fire to take our rest. When rain threatens, we erect our hut 
and spread a larger mat over it; nor, praise be to God, do we 
enjoy this humble fare and hard couch with less content than 
if we had the more luxurious provisions of Europe.” 
Notwithstanding the religion of those who first founded the 
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colony of Maryland, and the disinterested and self-denying 
labours of its Catholic missionaries, both Catholics and priests 
were reduced to a low ebb in the colony they had given birth 
to. Still they struggled on, and the whole course of the 
seventeenth century till near its close saw the numbers of the 
missioners varying from five to twelve or thirteen. About the 
year 1741 they opened a mission in Pensylvania, and six years 
after that the name of Maryland drops out from their Annual 
Letters, the missions being combined, with some sixteen to 
twenty-six Fathers working in them. The Congress at Boston, 
September gth, 1773, declared “the late Act establishing the 
Catholic religion in Canada is dangerous in an extreme degree 
to the Protestant religion, and to the civil rights and liberties 
of America.” But no sooner had the United States of America 
established their independence of the mother-country, than they 
proclaimed universal liberty of conscience, and afforded religion 
itself fair play. “At St. Inigo’s, Maryland, is preserved the 
original round table at which the first Governor and his wise 
men sat in council, and on which were written the laws of the 
colony and the famous statute of liberty of conscience.” 

As towards the beginning of this sketch we introduced 
a short notice of Father White, so, with especial fitness, we 
conclude it with a few notes concerning Father, afterwards 
Archbishop Carroll, whose family was connected with the 
history of Maryland from its foundation, and who was himself 
appointed its first Catholic Archbishop. One of his ancestors 
was secretary to Lord Powis, who held a high position in the 
Cabinet of James the Second. Remarking to his lordship one 
day that he was happy to find public affairs and his Majesty’s 
service were proceeding so prosperously, the secretary received 
for answer : “ You are quite in the wrong : affairs are going very 
badly, the King is very ill advised.” After pausing a few 
minutes, his lordship again addressed Mr. Carroll: “ Young 
man, I have a regard for you, and would be glad to do you 
a service. Take my advice: Great changes are now at hand; 
go to Maryland. I will speak to Lord Baltimore in your favour.” 
He went out, obtained some Government situation, and a con- 
siderable grant of land, and left his family among the largest 
proprietors of the Union. Father John Carroll himself was 
born in Maryland, January 8, 1736. He was educated at 
St. Omer’s College, and entered the Novitiate of the Society of 

* See Dr. Oliver’s Collectanea S./. 
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Jesus at Watten in 1753. After teaching philosophy and 
theology, he was professed of the four solemn vows on the 
2nd of February, 1771. At the suppression of the Society in 
1773, Father Carroll.was stationed at the “Great College,” 
Bruges ; he then returned to his own country. As early as 
June 9, 1784, he received from Propaganda, among other ample 
faculties, the power of administering the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation throughout the United States. By the Bull of Pius 
the Sixth, dated November 6, 1789, Baltimore was created an 
Episcopal See, and Father John Carroll was appointed its first 
Bishop. He repaired to England, and was consecrated by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Charles Walmesley, Bishop of Rama, senior 
Vicar-Apostolic in England, at Lulworth Castle, on Sunday, 
August 15, 1790. Embarking at Gravesend, he arrived in 
America on the 7th of the following December. Finally, in 
1808, Pius the Seventh issued a Bull on the 8th of April, raising 
Baltimore into an Archbishopric, and creating as its suffragan 
sees New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown. Arch- 
bishop Carroll died at Baltimore on December 3, 1815, aged 
eighty.” Thus Father Sewall, S.J., who died in 1834, and who 
remembered the time when the Catholics had not even a private 
room in Baltimore where they were suffered to assemble for 
prayer, lived to see it embellished with a noble Catholic 
cathedral and seven parish churches, ruled over by a Metro- 
politan with eleven suffragan bishops. And while, in 1808, the 
United States formed but one diocese, administered by one bishop 
and his coadjutor, and could count only eighty churches and 
chapels, only sixty-eight priests, and five colleges and schools. 
Half a century later, in 1857, the number of dioceses had 
increased to forty-one, of churches to two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two, of priests to one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two, of colleges and schools to two 
hundred. What the numbers of these are at present a 
Catholic Directory fully states. 


5 See Records of the English Province S./. vol. iii. series vii. By Henry Foley, S.J. 











A French Comparison of the Resources of 
England and Russia. 


WE are told on high authority that there is no “war party” in 
England. Every one disclaims the policy of going to war for 
its own sake. Every one expresses his desire that peace may 
be maintained. With the exception of the rabble, no one 
desires either the wickedness of an unnecessary war, or the 
danger to the country and to our institutions which might result 
if a few persons in high position were really to use the great 
opportunities which they undoubtedly possess of making war 
inevitable. And yet, in the course of the last few weeks, there 
have probably been few men in the country of experience in 
affairs who have not thought war more likely than the con- 
tinuance of peace. We see on all sides the signs of an 
approaching struggle. The better qualities of our English 
parties have shown themselves in a way which manifests that 
the leaders on both sides are aware of the serious nature of the 
crisis. The Government have steadily gone on preparing for 
war, in a way perfectly consistent, of course, with the desire for 
peace; and the leaders of the Opposition have preferred to 
incur the blame of want of vigour in their criticism rather than 
diminish the chances of a successful issue to the still pending 
negotiations. There is less excitement on either side, but more 
serious expectation of the necessity of a great military effort on 
the part of the nation. It is no longer a question whether a 
different policy on the part of England during the last two 
years might not have prevented the war which has just closed, 
as well as that which seems just about to begin. We are on 
the brink of the precipice, and it is not the time for mutual 
recrimination as to how we got there. If we escape it, we shall 
be too thankful for much criticism on the past, and it will not 
be the less true that we have been on the edge. 

At such a time, whether war is to come or not, it is well to 
recall to mind what a war such as that which is contemplated 
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between England and Russia would mean, if the whole forces 
of each Empire could be brought into line and plunged into 
mutual conflict. Of course this will not be done. The two 
Empires do not really meet on many points to which it would 
be possible to convey large bodies of troops. The immense 
coast line of Russia is for the most part invulnerable, or not 
worth attacking, as was proved in the Crimean War, and the 
possessions of England all over the world are unapproachable 
by Russia, unless she can wrest from her rival the command of 
the sea. India—but for the existence of which as an English 
possession we should probably not care to go to war at all—is 
the only exception; and it has yet to be proved that Russian 
armies can make their way to India with safety or with any 
hope of success. A war between England and Russia is not, 
therefore, like a war between France and Germany, Prussia and 
Austria, or between any of these countries and Italy. It will 
have to be fought on the soil of European Turkey or in Asia 
Minor, and it will take very long before the material forces 
of the two Empires can be ranged in line against each other. 
Still it is well to consider what these material forces may be— 
conscious as we are, all the time, that the issues of such a 
conflict are in the hands of Providence alone, and that the war 
itself, if permitted by Him will only be permitted as a step in 
the unfolding of His great counsels in the government of the 
world. We prefer, for the purpose before us, to take a com- 
parison which has not been made either by an Englishman or 
a Russian. We shall avail ourselves of the comparison which 
has been drawn out by M. Raudot in the pages of the Corres- 
pondant for the month of February of the present year. 
M. Raudot has founded his comparison on statistics furnished 
by two separate official journals respecting the population and 
the geographical extent of the principal states in Europe. 
The numerical proportions which we now proceed to give in 
detail disclose a wonderfully close approximation between the 
relative limits and capabilities of England and Russia, together 
with one or two points of very marked divergence. 

The period selected comprises the years 1872, 73, 74, and 75, 
and within that space of time the number of births of male 
children each year in the leading states of Europe is calculated 
as 1,587,358, for European Russia, exclusive of Poland and 
Finland. For the British Isles this calculation gives only 
564,450, while, above that number, it gives 857,343 for Austria 
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and Hungary, and for Italy we have the smaller figure of 
514,772, for France 489,033. It is thus seen how vast is the 
preponderance on the side of Russia within the limits of Europe 
of that male population which forms the germ of its future 
strength and the security of its states. The numerical deficiency 
of England in this respect—by more than one million souls on 
European soil—tells a significant tale. But for the well known 
moral misery which saps the vitals of that great country, it 
might surprise the reader to find that under this head France 
comes last of all. 

Our next heading is one of geographical proportion, and 
presents the following results. While the five divisions of the 
earth have been estimated as covering an area of 48,250,200 
square miles, of this superficies the French estimate accredits 
7,769,347 square miles to the Empire of Russia—European Russia, 
embracing Poland and Finland, 2,006,624, and Russia in Asia 
supplying 5,762,723 of this total figure. Though we do not 
make ourselves altogether answerable for this French enumera- 
tion, we may add that it is fully borne out by statistics furnished 
in English publications, two of which give 8,325,393 square 
miles, and 8,444,766 respectively. These calculations, however, 
include Turkestan, with Khiva, Bokhara, &c., which have been 
more recently acquired by Russia and submitted to its pro- 
tectorate, and did not form a part of the French computation. 
It is evident, then, that almost a sixth part of the earth is 
subject to Russian domination. When we turn to the British 
Empire we are at once struck with its close approximation to 
the extent of Russia. Our total here by the French computa- 
tion is 8,032,399 square miles, a result which is thus made up, 
in Europe are 111,605 square miles; in Africa are 546,761 ; in 
Asia, immediate possessions, 844,501, tributary states, 510,658 ; 
Oceanica, 2,748,107; in America, 3,270,767. English statistics 
again prove this sum to be fairly correct, as they slightly exceed 
or fall short of its total amount. Thus England as well as 
Russia rules over a sixth portion of the earth’s surface, a propor- 
tion which comes out all the more distinctly if we take the area 
of each division of the earth separately, allowing for Europe 
3,540,000, for Africa 10,690,800, for Asia 14,797,200, for Oceanica 
3,858,600, for America 15,363,600, and then summing up all as 
48,250,200 square miles. Such an empire M. Raudot pronounces 
to be the most extensive that has ever yet existed. A war 
between two such powers, if prosecuted to the bitter end, would 
therefore affect one third of the earth’s surface. 
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What, now let us ask, is the population spread over these 
several dominions? The French report places this at 97,776,000 
souls, and divides their number between 85,000,000 living in 
European Russia, and 12,776,000 inhabiting Asia. This amount, 
it is fair to say, exceeds by fully 10,000,000 our own popular 
tables of computation, and even to it M. Raudot would add 
the inhabitants of Turkestan, attaining the round figure of 
100,000,000. 

In population the British Empire outnumbers Russia, as it is 
itself surpassed in the number of the subjects of the Emperor of 
China. The statement, which we copy from the Correspondant, 
reckons under British rule in Europe 34,176,000 souls, in Africa 
2,603,000, in Asia, immediate possessions, 193,882,000, tributary 
states, 40,088,000, in Oceanica, 2,772,000, in America, 5,379,000, 
making a total of 278,900,000 souls. This accords well with 
English computation on the point, for as there has been a 
decided increase in the population of Canada and of other parts 
of the British dominions since the year 1870, we can easily 
account for such an addition as would raise the number given 
to about 285,860,000 persons, according to recent estimates. 
If we place the population of the entire globe at something 
decidedly less than 1,440,000,000 souls, which appears to 
M. Raudot to be a very marked exaggeration, then the British 
Empire can claim as her subjects more than a fifth part of the 
population of the earth. It follows that in an internecine 
struggle between the subjects of the Czar and those of the 
British Crown, something more than a fourth of the human 
race would be directly or indirectly engaged, even if neither 
power enlisted on its side a single ally. 

But the comparison, hitherto drawn out, between the relative 
limits and numerical strength of Russia and England, by no 
means stops at that point; indeed, the comparison thus far 
would lead not only to very insufficient, but to very false results. 
It might appear after the figures given that the strength and 
resources of England must be considerably greater than those 
of Russia, and to correct such a mistake further details of com- 
parison must be entered upon. A moment's consideration will 
remind us that the territories of the British Empire are by no 
means compact, that they stretch out into every quarter of the 
globe, and are separated from each other by widely intervening 
distances, each different section bearing a very disproportionate 
number of inhabitants. Thus, for instance, in Europe the British 
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Isles, which are the heart and centre of the Empire, form an 
area of some 111,605 square miles, and within this area are 
gathered the large number of more than 34,000,000 souls; the 
rate of whose increase may be very accurately guessed from the 
lists published on the 14th of June, 1877, which show a rising 
scale of excess of births over deaths between the years 1872 and 
1875, of 415,000 individuals per annum. 

Again, the huge possessions of England extending far and 
wide on the American continent, lie in great measure so near to 
the North Pole that they must ever remain deserts of ice and 
snow ; while it is quite possible that the more closely-peopled 
and richly fertile districts of Canada, nearly four times the 
extent of France, may one day be anrexed to the United States, 
without the power of England to prevent it. Or if we look at 
India we see English domination maintained partly by main 
force, and partly by a most clever and subtle policy. But India 
is by no means an English colony: the physical constitution of 
Europeans could never become acclimatized to it, and it is 
already filled by a densely crowded native population. The 
French writer contends fairly enough that the 240,000,000 of 
Indian subjects might become a dangerous adjunct to British 
power in the case of war with a great European power. It 
may be said that his article was written before he could have 
knowledge of the double fact of native troops being drawn 
from that very same India in order to be prepared to meet the 
greatest power in Europe, the identical power whose rivalry 
with England he is dwelling on, and also of their answering to 
the summons with the greatest zeal in order to fight a power so 
strongly dominant in Asia as well as in Europe. But it is easy 
to see that we are as yet but at the beginning of the question 
raised by the employment of Indian troops in European wars— 
and he must be a very thoughtless statesman indeed who will 
be inclined at once to declare that these questions are not very 
grave indeed. 

Once more, British colonies in Southern Africa spread over 
little short of 356,000 square miles, and have already attained 
the number of 1,612,000 souls; but, though they bid fair to 
become one day an important State, they cannot at present 
count so much as a million Europeans, who are either English 
or of Dutch extraction. Then, taking Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand apart with all their grand capabilities for the 
future, they now reckon up only 2,000,000 of English blood. 
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To sum up all, then, out of the 250,000,000 that form the 
numerical strength of the British Empire, 42,000,000 alone are 
Europeans—a number that must be further reduced to nearly 
40,000,000, if we are.to allow over 2,000,000 for the Canadians of 
French origin. We must, therefore, make some deduction in esti- 
mating the true force of this vast Empire. Had the French writer 
whom we quote modified his conclusion by using the word true 
in the sense of absolutely free from all qualifying circumstances, 
we might have been more prepared fully to adopt it. We should 
not for a moment deny the possibility of any one of the adverse 
circumstances anticipated by him really happening—nay, we 
should be ready to admit that there are other difficulties existing 
in the present, and dangerous possibilities looming in the future 
besides those here touched on, but we do not see that they 
immediately affect the question between the two countries, or 
would tell so greatly to the disadvantage of England, as in- 
dicating that her power may be already on the wane. 

But it is time we should follow M. Raudot in studying the 
relative position of Russia, the position of which country 
presents, as he justly remarks, many points of difference. Its 
territory is undoubtedly very much more compact, its inhabitants 
are white throughout almost the whole of its dominions, in most 
instances they are of superior race, and the vast majority of 
them are Russians by birth. Out of 100,000,000 subjects of the 
Empire, there are, according to this computation, less than 
10,000,000 Mussulmans spread through Central Asia—the 
Caucasus and the Crimea, scattered at wide intervals from one 
another. In addition to these may be reckoned 3,000,000 Jews, 
7,000,000 Poles, 2,000,000 Germans, 3,000,000 Finns, Laplanders, 
and Swedes, while finally the Georgians and Armenians may be 
set down as about 2,500,000 in number. European Russia 
contains fully 60,000,000, all Russians, all speaking the same 
language and professing the same religion. These are massed 
together in large undivided provinces, more thickly peopled 
than the rest of the Empire, and the steady increase of the 
population is enormous, and quite equals in proportion that of 
England. Such a rapid advance as this yields the figure of 
862,000 births in annual excess of deaths, and augments yearly 
by at least 800,000 the members of the “orthodox” Greek Church, 
without embracing the Russians of Siberia. How vastly the 
moral weight of this preponderance of united Russian influence 
is enhanced by the grinding and levelling policy of Russia as 
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a conqueror and a protectorate, our French authority candidly 
acknowledges. The conquered races, he says, are distributed 
beyond the circumference of this compact territory, and possess 
no means of intercommunication: not one is able to free itself 
from the yoke placed on its neck. Nor will you find, he con- 
tinues, outside the limits of the great mass of the Russian people, 
a single country that could regain its nationality. Every attempt 
at revolt would be crushed out in an instant. From this cate- 
gory, however, he excepts the Poles, who are sufficiently nume- 
rous and have in them the true energy and spirit for recovering 
both nationality and independence when external circumstances 
will permit. During the present war even the 9,000,000 and 
more Mussulmans did not venture to rise in any numbers 
against their dreaded ruler and take up arms in aid of their 
co-religionists. 

Another feature to be observed in considering the resources 
of the Russian Empire is the geographical constitution of the 
country. A great part of its European territory presents the 
appearance of an illimitable plain, throughout the whole extent of 
which not a single mountain is to be observed ; and even the 
most elevated points whence its great rivers take their rise reach 
the height of only some 1,150 feet above the level of the 
sea. Moreover, these rivers, together with canals and railways, 
férm the natural and artificial channels of trade and intercourse, 
which closely unite north with south, and east with west. There 
is no hope of breaking up so enormous an empire, and as little 
of its falling to pieces, where all is so cemented in identical 
interests, and where none of the elements present themselves 
for forming a revolted kingdom that could stand out and defend 
itself for a moment. This singular, self-contained compactness 
of the Russian Empire cannot, we conceive, be denied ; but may 
it:not be questioned whether the iron foot can always crush 

+down the seeds of hatred and disaffection engendered by a 
policy which sets to work at once to destroy all individuality 
and nationality in each fresh race that it conquers or of which 
it‘assumes to itself the protection? Nor do we find in M. Raudot’s 
comparison acknowledgement of the fact that a great portion of 
Russian territory is totally unfit for cultivation, that whole dis- 
tricts in the north are almost constantly frozen, that there are 
immense sandy steppes about the Caspian Sea, whilst many of 
the interior provinces and a large part of Siberia are covered 
with forests—facts requiring mention in order to balance fairly 
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the statement given above, that the highest parts of British 
North America must for ever remain deserts of ice and snow. 

The sixth section of the article in the Correspondant enters 
on the subject of the respective army and navy of England and 
Russia. It begins by paying a tribute to the number and efficiency 
of our navy and merchant service, the number of troops that we 
can put upon the field is justly estimated as very small when 
compared with such a succession of forces as Russia can 
command. Yet the number he credits us with, as taken from 
the A/manack de Gotha for 1878, namely, an army of 233,000 
men, with troops of reserve comprising 134,000 militia, and 
174,000 volunteers who do not serve beyond their own shores, 
at once challenges comparison with the statistics published by 
Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley in the March number of 
The Nineteenth Century, and which we now quote. “ Were 
war,” he says, “declared to-morrow, about 400,000 drilled men 
would fall into line if required, supported by 372 field guns, 
manned and horsed by the Royal Artillery.” His actual total 
is 414,000. He adds: “In this calculation I have put the figures 
very low, and have left out altogether the 10,000 yeomanry who 
would be available for home service. I have likewise not taken 
into consideration the number of regular troops that would be 
available for war when the Mediterranean garrisons were furnished 
by the militia.” M. Raudot leaves out of count our Indian native 
troops, as being not merely unserviceable for anything else than 
to preserve peace and quiet under ordinary circumstances, or aid 
English troops in stemming the resistance of subject or neigh- 
bouring princes, but as being in themselves a source of danger 
in the case of foreign invasion. This last may be fairly doubted. 
But the contingency is far more remote in fact than in the 
minds of the large “Indian” party among us—the men who 
seem to think that the existence of England is bound up with 
her possession of India, and that it does not matter how long 
the East remains Turkish so long as Englishmen rule at 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

With all our best endeavours, however, it must be confessed 
our numbers shrink into insignificance beside the overwhelming 
numbers which Russia can send into the field. In so wide a 
subject there will be always some variety in different com- 
putations, but accepting, as before, the figures given in the 
Correspondant we find 778,000 men as the strength of the Russian 
army when on a peace footing, and 1,840,000 as its strength 
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during time of war. And this calculation does not comprise 
140,000 irregular troops and militia, &c. With respect to the 
efficiency of the fleets of the Baltic and the Black Seas there 
may be considerable difference of opinion, nor have individual 
vessels, such as the Peter the Great and the Popoffk answered to 
the first hopes entertained of their success. But M. Raudot follows 
the judgment of Admiral Touchard (expressed at the com- 
mencement of the year 1877 in the pages of the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes) in doing full justice to the industry, perseverance, and 
well-deserved success with which Russia has pushed forward the 
organization of her navy since the beginning of the present 
century, and especially during the past fifteen years. And now 
Russia waits impatiently for the free egress of her fleets from the 
confined limits of the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Baltic; a 
clear passage through the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus is a 
vital question for her, and an explanation of the terms of the 
treaty which she demands. It may fairly be questioned whether 
the people of any other great Empire would tolerate the restraint 
on their commerce and development which it seems so natural 
to us to impose on Russia, by muzzling her at her only two 
points of egress to the seas which are the common inheritance 
of mankind. 

Into an examination of the strength or resources, present and 
future, of England fairly enters the consideration of the many dis- 
tinct military positions which she has made selection of with such 
good judgment, as so many links in that chain of fortifications by 
which she holds command over the seas. These are too well 
known to require mention here. The writer before us prefers 
to dwell on English,zeal and enterprize in founding new colonies 
and multiplying offshoots which shall in time become repetitions 
of herself. Many parts of the globe are already pre-occupied, 
or else from climate, sterility, or want of space are unfitted for 
European settlements or for the rapid growth of a large com- 
munity. There now remain but three large tracts to be 
the cradle of future states, and these are the extremity of South 
Africa, the northern districts of America, and Australia, along 
with New Zealand. England is by time in possession of the 
whole three, and so great does he consider to be the natural 
bent of the race after distant voyage and adventure, seeking 
expansion, fortune, and independence, however far from home 
these are to be found, that he foresees these wide spread posses- 
sions will not only continue in the hands of the British nation, 
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but will be rapidly peopled by Englishmen able to preserve 
under other skies the views and customs, the energy and intelli- 
gence of their forefathers. It is not, however, this particular 
point of her fertility in establishing distant colonies which can 
augment her military strength, or supply her with men and with 
money for carrying on a long European war, since she generously 
concedes to them almost entire freedom of action in self-govern- 
ment, an independence of which they are likely to avail them- 
selves, rather than share in any of the evils of warfare. Here 
again we might be inclined to deny that her colonies would be 
so entirely dissociated from the mother country with respect to 
the ties either of gratitude and affection, or of mutual interests, 
as not to be a gain and support, rather than an encumbrance, in 
the event of war. 

The last section in M. Raudot’s comparison between the 
respective strength of the two Empires regards the future 
alone. He puts it as a possible, yet doubtful point: May not 
England have reached, in the present day, the full height of her 
prosperity ; and are there no signs at all of a possible decay? 
Or is it that, on the contrary, her enemies are only imagining 
their own wishes are about to become realities? And though 
there may still be in England a vigour of life which might well 
astonish the world, yet, like other mundane things, England is 
not eternal, for nations, as well as men, are but mortal. And he 
concludes that, although it is very true the industrial wealth of 
the country might be exhausted in a disastrous war, depriving 
it of the materials of its commerce and of those means of expor- 
tation which are so indispensably necessary—although such a 
struggle might prevent the importation of provisions on which 
its large population depends, and both these causes might stir 
up popular discontent, and lead in the end to insurrection and 
the general subversion of society throughout the kingdom—or 
even should a foreign invasion of the island be successfully 
carried out—yet the English race itself is secure against 
extinction. Its destinies would change, but would never be 
obliterated, and were England ever to cease to exist in Europe, 
she would find herself still living and flourishing in America. 
in Africa, in Australia, and her daughters would become nearly 
as great as ever their mother had been. Russia, he remarks, 
is not exposed to these same dangers. It finds within the bounds 
of its own enormous dominions everything requisite for its life, 
it can afford to send forth of its own superabundance large 
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quantities of grain to foreign countries, and centuries will have 
yet to pass by before its population shall have outgrown the 
resources within itself. The immensity of its extent, its large 
proportion of inhabitants, the severity of its climate, rendering 
it impossible for an invading army either to stand such intense 
cold or to obtain sufficient supplies of food, all these combine 
to perserve Russia from the danger of conquest, or from the 
loss of its freedom and existence. Whilst the Russian people 
are as prolific a race as the English, they are held and cemented 
together by a double bond of immense strength, that of national 
pride and of a religion identified with their nationality. And 
the full force of this two-fold principle of adhesion is understood 
only when we remember that European Russia alone covers a 
larger area than the rest of Europe, and that the increase of the 
population has been much accelerated instead of being retarded 
by the freedom of the serfs, yet without any necessity of drafting 
them off into distant colonies, for the Russian territories are 
wide enough and fertile enough to nourish a far larger number 
of inhabitants than yet exist. 

Fairly exhaustive and equable as seems to be the comparison 
which we have presented before the reader from a Frenchman’s 
point of view, and against which we have taken only partial 
exception here and there, M. Raudot should perhaps also have 
more fully acknowledged the advantages of the insular position 
of the centre of the British Empire, and on the other hand may 
show too much of an inclination to ignore difficulties looming 
in the future for Russia to counterbalance some of those which 
have been carefully noticed as possibly threatening England. 
Recent revelations lead us to suspect that there is by no means 
such perfect harmony reigning within the internal administration 
of Russian affairs, nor such entire tranquillity pervading all 
classes of society as the French description appears to take for 
granted. Neither, again, has any allusion been made to 
the financial embarrassments of the country. Still the com- 
parison drawn is very far from being either without interest, 
or without many useful lessons. It certainly ought to be for 
some very peremptory reason indeed that the immense forces 
of two such empires are hurled into mutual collision. We know 
well enough that the outbreaks as well as the issues of such 
struggles as that which has of late seemed so close are permitted 
and guided by Providence alone. And yet the head almost 
reels at the thought of the responsibility which is placed on the 
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four or five persons on whom the decision of war or peace 
practically depends. Unfortunately, it seldom has happened, 
in the history of modern Europe, that the four or five persons in 
such a position have had all that sense of responsibility which 
Christians would think natural. 





Note to the Article on Missions in South and 
Central Africa. 


—— 


IT is stated in our article of last month on the Missions in 
South Africa that “in the western districts of the Cape Colony 
a number of Fathers of the Holy Ghost are employed in 
mission work among the native tribes.”' We have received 
a letter from the Rev. James O’Haire, stating that this is a 
mistake. The missions in question, he says, have been com- 
mitted by the Holy See to the “Society of African Missions,” 
the head-quarters of which are at Lyons, while the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost has no mission station at all in the portions 
of South Africa alluded to in the article. 


1 Page 81. 
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I.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Zhe Resources of Modern Countries, By Alexander Johnstone Wilson. In two 
volumes. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


ALL classes of men, even the most inexperienced in such matters, have 
been made to feel of late an universal depression of every trade and 
line of business, not only in our own, but in other countries generally ; 
and we cannot help looking out anxiously into the prospects of the 
future. In doing this Mr. Wilson offers to be our guide, and while he 
modestly disclaims the hope of having exhausted so vast a subject as 
an estimate of the economic position of nations and British trade, the reader 
will find that he has gone very thoroughly into causes and effects, and 
has treated each question with great care and completeness. Such a 
work is most opportune, for the individual resources and mutual trade 
relations of the different countries concerned are points which should 
weigh much in the solution of present political difficulties, as they 
will be very seriously affected by the results of the present crisis. 
And it is also of great advantage that this book is made attractive and 
of easy study for all readers, since it is not nations only, but classes of 
men and individual members of the same community, who have caused 
disaster by the universal hurry to be rich ; while the unhappy contest 
now being waged between capital labour seems in no way directed by 
any large view of our real mercantile relationships with foreign countries. 
The more widely this book is read the better. 

Mr. Wilson’s first chapter or essay, though introductory to his whole 
subject, is a most valuable epitomized history of the past trade of 
England ; these are the words by which he introduces his subject. 
“We are passing through a commercial crisis of a very peculiar and 
complicated kind. It differs superficially from previous crises with 
which the present generation is familiar in being less sharp but more 
prolonged. It is in some cases concurrent with, in others supplementary 
to, similar crises in other important nations with which we have intimate 
trade relations, and has been accompanied by remarkable collapses of 
national credit, the full effects of which have yet to appear. These and 
other causes still combine to render the prospect of a spéedy trade- 
recovery dim, and to make any estimate of the actual position of this 
country difficult.” Fully acknowledging the gloominess of the view 
generally taken, and allowing may reasons for it, the writer yet con- 
cludes that it would be “unwise to take the feeling of the moment 
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without reference to all the facts, and at once predict the impending 
decadence of English trade.” Following a very sound method he 
draws attention to several facts connected with the recent development 
of English trade and manufacture which may have been passed over 
unnoticed. Until recently the population of the British Isles barely 
increased in a century what it now does in a decade, and its present 
total is by more than two millions double what it was a hundred years 
ago. In the beginning of this century the annual make of iron was 
estimated as less than 200,000 tons. Though the outburst of new life 
since then seems independent of the past, yet former habits and 
plodding, patient industry did much to pave the way for the change; 
and this was true not only of trade itself, but of previous social and 
political events. The spread of our conquests and colonies helped to 
place England at the head of modern empires and lessened the com 
mercial influence of old monarchies. They also gave us the command 
of well-situated foreign ports and the sweep of distant seas, and left us 
the race-course almost entirely to ourselves. Yet the peace of 1815 
found England well nigh exhausted, with a heavy national debt 
necessitating the levying of new custom duties. Besides these draw: 
backs, to protect the agricultural interests, restrictions were laid on the 
exportation or importation of corn, modified by the expedient of the 
sliding scale of duty. After long years of agitation the principle of 
Protection was abandoned, and in 1849 the industries of the country 
became partially, and in twenty years’ time fully, unfettered. The 
remission of two-thirds of the entire customs revenue, and the removal 
of the principle of Protection from our navigation laws, together with the 
abolishment of the trade monopoly of the East India Company were 
measures in the right direction, removing obstacles in the way of 
progress. 

Turning now to the positive side of the subject, we find that though 
the foundations of our manufacturing industries lie far back in the past, 
their development is quite modern, dating from the institution of the 
locomotive, and within our own country we had the resources whence 
the needful coal and iron were derived. Hence “in 1848 the swelling 
exports of the country dipped indeed under the weight of the com- 
mercial depression from £59,000,000 to £53,000,000; but in 1849 
they jumped about £10,000,000, to over £63,000,000 ; and by 1870 
imports had risen to £ 303,257,000 and exports to £200,000,000.” To 
enhance the effect of these figures we must take into account the rapid 
strides which population had taken meanwhile, rising throughout Lan- 
cashire from some 800,000 in 1811 to 2,800,000 in 1871, in Yorkshire 
from under 1,000,000 to about 2,400,000, Since 1831 London and 
Liverpool had more than doubled their inhabitants in 1871, and at that 
date Birmingham and Newcastle had nearly, and Bradford had more 
than doubled its population within thirty years. Another item to be 
considered is the increased facilities for intercommunication, which 
especially helped our becoming a manufacturing instead of an agri- 
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cultural nation, as we had been before, besides founding and feeding 
our distant colonies, and so constituting fresh links in the trade chain 
that we had bound round the world. Thus exports and imports ever 
rose upward in an ascending scale till the year 1874; and there is a 
sort of international trade carried on by Englishmen between distant 
countries directly, which finds no record in our Custom House figures 
at all. To counterbalance all this advantage dangers in the future 
threaten our prosperity, from within in the increasing luxury and 
extravagance of our habits, from without in the advance of foreign 
competition with us, and the financial embarrassments of other coun- 
tries. The second of thc dangers just named affects principally the 
export of iron, for though the volume sent abroad is still an enormous 
advance on what it was ten years ago, the kinds now exported are 
different, and there is an increasing demand for run or pig-iron, indi- 
cating increased competition with us in the working of iron. There 
is marked depression also in textile goods and in woollen manufactures, 
still the import trade of the country has grown, and there has been an 
increasing tendency of late years to make it a sort of emporium for raw 
wool for the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Wilson bases his adverse conclusions not on what we have 
ourselves been doing, but in the manufacturing activity and financial 
status of our principal foreign customers, for the real source of the 
present trade depression lies outside of ourselves. We have no longer 
the unlimited markets that we had formerly, and the reaction is both 
wider and more difficult to overcome than heretofore, and when we 
have got out of this depression the position of our trade with other 
countries may be much altered for the worse. What then is the present 
state of foreign nations, with whom we have been dealing on a widely 
extended system of national credit, and to whom we have long gone on 
lending money? The darkest picture which is drawn is that both of 
our policy and the effects of our policy in India. The country has 
been covered with a network of railroads and telegraph wires at an 
outlay of £120,000,000, Then £17,000,000 have been sunk in 
irrigation works in the Indus alone, not to speak of other localities ; 
considerable sums have also been expended on agriculture. Yet of all 
this expenditure the results have been very unsatisfactory, not only has 
the debt of India increased within the last seven years by over 
443,000,000, but the stripping of the land of timber has conduced to 
droughts and hence to famine. There is an advance of the increase of 
the country, but this is very much owing to the increase of territory, 
and the productiveness of the land is almost stationary. Details are 
gone into with great care and firmness, but then comes, as Mr. Wilson 
admits, the practical question can India bear these increased charges? 
And all will not agree with him as to the answer. 

The very name of China suggests opium, without our traffic in 
which India would be bankrupt, but the spread of the growth of the 
poppy in China looks as ominous for the future prosperity of the country 
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as it does for the finances of India, and our general trade with China is 
in an equally unhealthy state ; yet China is our second best customer 
for plain cotton fabrics, coming next to India. When we turn to 
America, whose trade is so important and ought to be so advantageous 
to England, the gloominess of the prospect still prevails. “The country 
of the United States is as large as Europe, and all the population which 
occupies it might be gathered into the States of New England alone 
without overcrowding them ; hence there lies before its inhabitants vast 
regions yet to people and reclaim.” To a large extent the natural pro- 
ducts of the country are being cultivated, supplying Europe with raw 
cotton, tobacco, timber, and above all, with grain; but all that has 
been accomplished is nothing to what it might be. The ambition to 
be a great manufacturing country is leading America in quite a different 
direction, and has laid the foundation of a strong protective policy. 
A heavy custom tariff has helped to the exclusion of the foreigner, 
and the exports of Great Britain to the United States have decreased 
from £37,000,000 in 1873 to little over 420,000,000 in 1877, and are 
still going down. Another great mistake has been the deceptive 
creation of paper credits, which, though it enabled the States to export 
nearly all the produce of their gold and silver mines, to an average of 
413,250,000 per annum for the last eleven years, gives a false test of 
prosperity and ends in collapse. Most will agree with Mr. Wilson’s 
vigorous onslaught on the effects of Protection, but, without quarrelling 
with his figures, there seems a tendency to dispute his gloomy forebodings 
as to the power of countries like America and India to recover from 
their present state of depression. 

The equal interest and importance of this series of estimates 
becomes still more evident as each chapter in succession gives the 
name of some country which has in one way or another engaged our 
particular attention. Especially instructive at the present juncture is 
the resumé which it gives of Russian progress; as perplexing is it to 
steer one’s way through the different questions, social, political, and 
economic which hamper the progress of Austro-Hungary or of the new 
German Empire. Next, Turkey and Egypt present problems quite as 
difficult to solve, seeing that abundant yet very fruitless discussion has 
of late been bestowed upon them. The future action of this country 
with regard to Egypt is a point of considerable mercantile as well as 
political moment. Mr. Wilson at one time leant to the opinion that 
“English responsibilities would be best fulfilled by our taking its 
government upon our shoulders,” but now he considers, “it would be 
highly injudicious for England to mix herself up in Egyptian affairs 
more than she can help.” On this point opinion seems much divided. 
In a country like France the whole position of affairs is, of course, 
totally different. Notwithstanding the wonderful vigour with which 
she recovered from what seemed the hopeless drain upon her resources, 
yet the growth of the French debt has been so unprecedentedly rapid that 
it becomes a question of much interest how the country will be able to 
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stand the heavy charges that have fallen upon it in consequence. Not- 
withstanding her enormous taxation, it seems as though France could 
bear the weight if only the principle of free trade were rightly carried 
out. The present financial condition of Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Spain would be interesting studies for different reasons, if that of our 
colonies and British possessions did not more nearly affect us. 

The survey of these which Mr. Wilson presents to us is not more 
reassuring than any which he has previously given us. Canada and 
New Zealand fare worst with him. Like our other colonies, Canada is 
the mere “ creation of a generation.” The Dominion of Canada is a 
congeries of separate colonies, badly situated, straitened for room, dis- 
jointed, sacrificed to the interests of the United States, mercenary as to 
her loyalty, and all this in a way to concern vitally her whole future 
career. Her railways are all financial failures, and are in advance both 
of the needs and means either of her population or her trade, and this 
latter resting, as it does, upon credit, and bolstered up by Protectionist 
theories, must of necessity more and more decline. Towards New 
South Wales the author is attracted “because of its vigour, its wise 
fiscal economy, and its free trade. It imports from the United King- 
dom alone more than 46,000,000 worth a year, and its total trade out- 
ward and inward reached £27,000,000 in 1875. The gross revenue 
last year amounted to more than £5,000,000 or fully £900,000 in 
excess of that of 1875, and its public debt is only some £ 13,000,o0oO— 
not three years’ revenue.” On the contrary, Queensland, as a colony, 
has followed in the footsteps of Victoria rather than in those of New 
South Wales ; and New Zealand is in an even worse condition, as its 
debt of already nearly 420,000,000 within an existence of forty years, 
is by itself enough to testify, in this Mr. Wilson rebuts the statements 
made in Fraser's Magazine by Sir Julius Vogel. 

After epitomizing, at some length, the introductory chapter as 
treating of our own home trade, we have been obliged to pass rapidly 
through the consecutive portions of this work, but we have sufficiently 
indicated its general scope and fulness of details to show its serious 
value and importance ; and slight and passing as have been the gleams 
of hope cast over the future of the world at large and ourselves in par- 
ticular, we may grimly console ourselves with having heard the worst, and 
fairly hope that old and new countries alike have, after all, enough 
energy and strength left in them to rally slowly from their too evident 
state of tension and depression. 


2. Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One who has endured it. Richard Bentley and 
Son, London. 

A perfectly matter-of-fact instead of sensational significance attaches 
to this book, which gives a wonderful yet apparently reliable narrative 
of five years’ experience in our best known prisons, Newgate, Millbank, 
and Dartmoor. It is written by a business man, who had received a 
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good education, who has given fresh confirmation to the soundness 
of his impressions and observations by the interval which he has 
allowed to pass between the cessation of his actual confinement and the 
date of his publication, and who, wisely at the outset, points out the 
difference between his own narrative and the few highly-coloured and 
one-sided scraps of information hitherto gathered together and worked 
up into stories, that are for the most part fiction. Besides the two 
points made most account of by the writer, there are several others 
comparatively but lightly touched by him, which are of special interest 
to the Catholic reader. One of the chief of these is the strong contrast, 
as in hospitals so also in prisons, between the position of the priest and 
the Protestant chaplain with relation to those for whom their spiritual 
services are provided. The writer takes an early opportunity of making 
it very evident that he himself is not a Catholic. In the first place the 
Protestant chaplain is one of the censors of the prisoners’ letters at 
Millbank, and at Dartmoor we find no evidence of any particular spiritual 
rapprochement between the chaplain and the prisoners, as parts of prison 
discipline the reguiation, Bible, prayer-book, and hymn-book are dealt 
out to each individual by one of the school-masters. Protestant com- 
munion is recommended and freely approached by men whose reckless 
act of compliance only horrified the writer who describes it. Yet 
at Dartmoor he rejoiced to observe how many answered the signal 
for private prayers to all who wished to join in them, and that no 
criticism was afterwards passed on their conduct by the rest. Of the 
chaplain at Newgate, this former convict speaks very highly and 
feelingly, as of one whose gentlemanly tact and earnestness of purpose 
gave weight to his personal influence and spiritual advice. But when 
speaking of a case that occurred at Dartmoor, he is painfully struck with 
the helplessness and disinclination of the chaplain to go beyond 
the mere letter of prison duty, or make himself really a spiritual friend 
to the prisoner in all the exigences of his state. A very pleasing and 
characteristic description is also given of a Catholic warder at Millbank, 
who is evidently a great favourite both with the authorities and with 
the Protestant prisoners under his charge, and it tells well as a counter- 
foil to the oft-repeated accounts of the prejudice and injustice exhibited 
by Protestants placed in charge over Catholics. In one place allusion 
is made to the “Claimant” at Dartmoor, when speaking of what 
appears very likely to be a similar instance of a prisoner who thought 
the authorities had nothing. else to do than invent tortures for him. 
“This man was always leaving his slate exposed to view, with most 
insulting things addressed to the governor, the chaplain, or some other 
high authority of the prison. Anything more silly I cannot conceive. 
To speak to him, he was a most inoffensive man, was highly educated, 
and spoke several languages. He was everlastingly in trouble.” The 
writer very pertinently remarks that the “ Claimant” can, if he likes, 
have a Latin or French dictionary and grammar, whence Latin quota- 
tions made of late by him are no indication of former education. 
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The prefatory note which introduces these experiences of prison life 
states that “the classification of prisoners, and a diminution of the 
term of imprisonment for first offences seem most to call for attention.” 
We perfectly agree with this, both from the private knowledge of 
particular cases, and from the openly expressed opinion of the governor 
of one of our largest and most important gaols. The principle of 
classification he would especially apply to an entire severance, whether 
when under remand or as convicts, between “ first timers” and those 
previously, perhaps frequently convicted, as also between the young 
and the old hardened offender; the same difficulty, alas, meets us in 
reformatories. Again, long confinements for first offences expose to 
lengthened corruption from others, to a gradual hardening of the heart, 
and to the casting of a blight over the whole future both as to mind and 
body. Of these effects the pages before us, as well as the experience of 
all who know prisons, bear ample and painful testimony. There are 
sensible observations upon innumerable points, but for these and many 
graphic stories from life we must refer our readers to the well-written 
book itself. 


3. Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton. By Edward Keneage Dering. 
Hurst and Blackett, London. 


These memoirs are a graceful tribute of esteem and affection to the 
memory of one whose name was well known in the fashionable and 
literary world, and who, a few years ago, received the grace of con- 
version to the true faith. They will be read with all the more interest 
as having proceeded from the pen of her husband, who is himself 
the author of several well known works. As the writer has not aimed 
at anything more than “a memorial sketch” of Lady Chatterton, 
he has made selections which are simply illustrative of her life and 
character, and give the history of her mind under the influence of 
God’s grace. The few chapters from her diary re-introduce us to those 
well known celebrities of the first half of this century, of whom we have read 
so much of late, but whose sayings and doings always make interesting 
reading. The latter part of the volume enters on very different matter, 
and is perfectly distinct in character. It is exactly ten years ago since 
Lady Chatterton gave expression to the inquiries into religious truth 
then stirring in her mind, by the questions which she put to the Bishop 
of Birmingham, and the confidence which she placed in his direction 
drew from Dr. Ullathorne a succession of very valuable and interesting 
letters, which Mr. Dering has done well to give to the public. On 
August 27, 1875, he had the happiness of seeing his wife embrace the 
true faith, to which he himself had been converted in the year 1865 ; 
and after a few months spent with great simplicity and fervour in the 
bosom of the Church, she made a calm and happy death. 



























































Free Will and Modern Science. 


Il.—FREE WILL AND MODERN SCIENCE! 





Denique si semper motus connectitur omnis, 

Et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo, 

Nec declinando faciunt primordia motts 

Principium quoddam quod fati federa rumpat, 

Ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur ; 

Libera per terras unde hzec animantibus exstat, 
Unde est hac, inquam, fatis avolsa voluntas, 

Per quam progredimur, quo ducit quemque voluptas, 
Declinamus item motus, sec tempore certo, 

Nec regione loci certa, sed ubi ipsa tulit mens ? 

Nam dubio procul heis rebus sua quoique voluntas 
Principium dat ; et hinc motus per membra rigantur.? 





Ir would be impossible satisfactorily to attempt any discussion, however 
brief, of the bearings of modern scientific research on the doctrine of 
free will except upon the basis of some explicit theory about the general 
relations of soul and body. And, as these pages are written with special 
reference to positivist or phenomenist objections, it is necessary at the 
outset to dispose of the two previous questions: (1) What do you mean 
by the assertion that man has a soul? and (2) What right have you to 
make the assertion? Elementary questions certainly, but fundamental 
too, and on fundamental matters it is important to be precise and 
explicit. 

By the assertion that man has a soul I mean, for present purposes, 
that the subject or principle of feeling, thought, and volition is one and 
indivisible, and that it is distinct from the material elements which com- 
pose the body. The phenomenist says I have no right to assert the 
existence of any such entity. To him, feeling, thought, and volition are 
*‘functions” of the organism, or, in more refined phrase, they are the 
“subjective aspects” of organic processes.2 Now I confess myself at 
a loss to understand how intelligent thinkers of our day can be satisfied 
thus to pay themselves with words. Has then every physical process 
a “subjective aspect?” The mote that dances in the sunbeam, is it 
conscious ? With one who like Professor Clifford confidently asserts 
(without a vestige of proof) that every atom of matter is the counterpart 
of a bit of “ mind-stuff,” it may well seem useless to argue.* But suppose 
we were to grant, what there certainly is not the smallest reason for 


1 It was my intention (see MONTH, February, 1878, p. 241) to treat separately of 
**Free Will and Modern Physiology ” and of ‘‘ Free Will and Modern Physics.” It 
has since seemed better to take the two subjects together, under the present title. 

2 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, ii, 251—262. 

> Maudsley, Ze Physiology of Mind, pp. 80, seq.; Lewes, Zhe Physical Basis of 
Mind, pp. 341, 342. 

* Clifford, ‘‘On the Nature of Things in Themselves,” in Jfnd, vol. iii. 
(January, 1878), pp. 64, 65. 
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granting, that perchance every atom is dimly sentient. Then, say our 
philosophers, a building up of atoms into a complex organism will be 
a building up of mind-elements into a complex consciousness.® It is 
not going beyond the truth to say that this is the merest wantonness of 
unmeaning assertion. You cannot add minds or sentiences together. 
The phrase is absolutely without significance. Dr. Maudsley reminds 
me that, if my brain were connected with his by a commissural system 
such as connects the two hemispheres of his own cerebrum, there might 
probably be in that double brain only a single consciousness.® Possibly ; 
but it would not and could not be my consciousness and his added 
together ; it might be his enlarged (as a blind man’s consciousness is 
enlarged on his gaining the sense of sight) while mine was obliterated ; 
or vice versi; or else it might be the consciousness of some third 
personality. But you cannot build a mind. It may be observed in 
passing that the same answer holds good against certain forms of 
pantheism. To speak of a “ merging of personality ” is to use a phrase 
as insignificant as it is sonorous. Personality is distinct or it is nothing. 

Those who speak of mind or soul as a “function” of matter, how- 
ever highly organized, do but fool themselves as did those Grecian 
philosophers of old who said it was a “harmony.” Function is action, 
and thought or feeling cannot be the action of objects whose only mode 
of activity is the production, prevention, or modification of motion. 
Motion however modified is motion still, and forces however combined 
can but produce or check or change the direction of motion. But how 
do we know that the only properties of matter are force and the capacity 
for being moved? The answer is that the phenomena of matter do not 
warrant us in ascribing to it any higher attribute. Matter may be 
organized, for organization is only arrangement, but no combination 
of force, movement, and arrangement can produce anything but new 
movements and new arrangements. In the realm of matter, causes, 
to adopt Mr. Lewes’ apt phrase, are the factors of their effects.’ As 
then my consciousness cannot be the action or function of my brain 
or of any region of my organism, I am justified in asserting that I have 
a soul. It is a mistake to suppose that this is a thesis which requires 
to be demonstrated. There is question here not so much of proof as 

5 «*When molecules are so combined as to form the film on the under-side of a 
jelly-fish, the elements of mind-stuff which go along with them are so combined as to 
form the faint beginnings of sentience. When the molecules are so combined as to 
form the brain and nervous system of a vertebrate, the corresponding elements of 
mind-stuff are so combined as to form some kind of consciousness. . . . When 
matter takes the complex form of a living human brain, the corresponding mind-stuff 
takes the form of a human consciousness, having intelligence and volition” (Clifford, 
ibid.). 

6 Physiology of Mind, p. 118. 

7 Problems of Life and Mind, vol. i. pp. 94, 95. 

8 Mr. Lewes writes (in Zhe Physical Basis of Mind, p. 334): ‘‘ Whatever 
philosophy may discover, it cannot displace the fact that I know I am a soul, in every 
sense in which that phrase represents experience.” We should of course differ in our 
interpretation of the word experience (compare Conder, Zhe Basis of Faith, pp. 49, 50). 
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of the expression and interpretation of plain facts. The whole contro- 
versy lies between an intelligible statement of these and several forms 
of an assertion which is absurd because it is meaningless. Materialism 
is au fond, the same to-day as it was in the days of Aristotle or of Sir 
John Davies, and the answer to it remains to day what it was then. 
Musicians thinke our soules are harmonies, 
Physicians holde that they complexions be, 
Epicures make them swarmes of atomies 
That doe by chance into our bodies flee. 


Some thinke one generall soule fills everie braine 
As the great sunne sheds light in everie starre ; 
And others say the name of soule is vaine, 
And that we onlie well mixt bodies are. 


Thus these great clerkes their litell wisdome shewe, 
While with their doctrines they at hazard play. 


There is a soule, a nature which containes 
The pow’r of sense within a greater pow’r, 
Which doth employ and use the senses paines, 

And sits and rules within her secret bow’r.? 

What then is to be said about the relations of soul and body? The 
practical form of the question is: What are the effects of their union? 
These effects can be known only through experience, that is by familiar 
observation and scientific research. A priori reasoning upon the sub- 
ject is as much misplaced as it would be in a discussion of the first 
principles of physical science. The obvious effects then of the union 
of soul and body are of course these: (1) that certain organic con- 
ditions and changes uniformly excite definite mental states, of which 
the most common are ordinary sensations, and (2) that by certain 
mental acts, namely volitions, we exert a limited control over the move- 
ments of the body. Thus much a tolerably elementary experience may 
be said to teach us.° More, except in the way of detail, we cannot 
with certainty infer from what is upon this subject our only source of 
further knowledge, physiological investigation. It is the more necessary 
to insist upon this because some writers appear to consider it a cardinal 
point of the “ spiritualist theory” that the soul is an indefinite source of 
energy, interfering with and modifying at every turn the chemical and 
physical processes which take place in the tissues and organs of the 
body. Now there may perhaps be some persons who believe this. There 
are some who, with Dr. Beale, consider that matter, however arranged, 
is incompetent to the functions of vegetable life. There may be others 
who think that at least when in a man or an animal sensation is excited 
by any stimulus, the power or influence of the soul always enters as an 
agent in the production of the movements which ensue. I know of no 

9 Nosce Teipsum, a poem on the soul’s immortality. 

10 Of course, as was said in a previous article, it is not strictly true that we are 
conscious of exerting a power over our limbs. It is rather a rational implicit inference 
from the facts. The sense of effort arises from the perseverance of volition under that 
form of pain or uneasiness which we call a s¢vain, muscular or ideational 
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sufficient ground for believing either of these things. ‘They may be true 
or they may be false. It is for physiology and physics to approach as 
near as may be to a solution of the question. These sciences have much 
to explain yet, but the experience of the past ought to warn us against 
finding in the mere complexity of processes a limit to the capabilities 
of organized matter. An opinion upon the subject forms no part of 
a scientific belief in the freedom of the will. Except when we exercise 
that freedom we have in consciousness no warrant whatever for the 
assertion that the soul modifies and controls the physical processes 
which happen within the organism. It is in the consciousness of freedom 
that we meet with a new order of facts, which no physiology can invali- 
date. We know that we freely choose and that the movement takes 
place in accordance with our choice. We conclude with the highest 
probability that the act of choice is the cause of the movement. And 
we do so because there is no alternative between that hypothesis and 
the Leibnizian “ two-clock theory,” the hypothesis of a “ pre-established 
harmony.” In no other instance, by the terms of the case, are we con- 
scious of exerting any influence whatever over the body. The only 
possible ground for asserting that the union of soul and body modifies 
on other occasions the physical processes of the organism would be 
a physical or physiological proof that such processes transcend the 
powers of organized matter. 

For fear any Catholic reader should think that too much has been 
here conceded to physiology, I would venture to call attention to a 
paragraph from an article by Pére Carbonelle, S.J., in the (Belgian) 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques. He writes : 

“Les phénoménes matériels se reduisent tous 4 des mouvements 
régis par les lois de la dynamique. II en est cependant qui ne sont pas 
exclusivement régis par ces lois. Ainsi la conscience nous apprend 
invinciblement, 4 chaque instant, que dans nos mouvements, dans nos 
sensations méme, il y a quelque chose de libre. . . . Nos actions 
matérielles [libres] out donc un principe tout différent de ces agents 
mécaniques. . . . Cette exception s’ étend-elle a d’autres phénoménes 
matériels? Comprend-elle, par exemple, tous ceux que |’ on nomme 
vitaux? Les animaux, les végétaux ont-ils tous un principe vital dis- 
tinct de leur organisme? Ici, on le devine, la philosophie et la science 
se mélent presque nécessairement ; car par sa nature, ce principe, s’ il 
existe, appartient 4 la philosophie; et d’autre part, mous ne pouvons le 
rechercher et Vétudier, que par lexpérience et par Tobservation des phé- 
nomenes qui appartiennent a@ la science.” 

Immediately afterwards the writer suggests as “d’autres questions 
mixtes soulevées par les progrés de la physiologie” the following : 
“Quelles sont les relations du principe vital et de ’organisme? Quelles 
sont leurs influences mutuelles? En quoi consiste l’union de l’4me 
et du corps?” 

1 Article, “‘ L’Aveuglement Scientifique,” in Revue, Kc. vol. i. (Jan. 1876), p. 7. 
#2 Again, in discussing what may be considered as in some respects a paralle 
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We have, then, to inquire whether the proposition that “in the 
exercise of free choice the soul exerts a limited control over the body” 
is inconsistent with any fact fairly established by physiological or 
physical science. This is the only proposition with which we are here 
concerned ; and a very different proposition it is from those which 
Dr. Maudsley, for instance, would foist upon us who believe in a 
substantial soul and who trust our consciousness of free will. So 
different in fact that, if I mistake not, physiology at least must needs 
plead complete incompetence ever to pass a negative decision upon it.) 
To the “ spiritualist ” and libertarian doctrine, thus limited, physiology 
as a special science has in fact no valid objection to urge. It is obliged 
to rest on an appeal to the physical (not specially physiological) law 
of the Conservation of Energy. 

The law of the Conservation of Energy, the establishment of 
which is the great achievement of modern physical science, teaches 
us, not—as is sometimes implied—the permanence of Force (which it 
assumes as known), but the constancy of a certain relation among the 
effects of permanent physical forces. This relation a few words will 
suffice roughly to explain, or rather to recall to the reader’s mind. 
‘“‘ Energy” in the technical sense of the term is of two kinds, “ kinetic” 
and “ potential,” which must be separately defined. The kinetic energy 
of a body is a very simple mathematical function of its mass and its 
velocity. It is in fact represented by half the product of the mass and 
the square of the velocity (=) ; and it owes its name of “ energy” to 
the fact that this function of the mass and the velocity expresses the 
body’s power of doing “ work ;” z¢., of overcoming resistance. Potential 
energy, or energy of position, as commonly defined in our handbooks 
is a purely relative term, and is best explained by an example. The 
potential energy of a stone at the top of a house relatively to the surface 
be its capacity for doing work in the process of falling from its present 








question, namely, the nature of matter, or rather, the ultimate analysis of our know- 
ledge of matter, he writes: ‘‘ Sans doute, en pareille matiére il ne faudrait rien recevoir 
de confiance, il conviendrait d’ examiner par soi-méme. Mais cela veut dire seulement 
que pour s’en occuper le philosophe est obligé d’ étre un savant. Car il faut bien se le 
rappeler, ces théses ne portent encore que sur les phénoménes matériels; /eur 
discussion . . . appartient en propre au savant et non au philosophe. Vous n’avez paste 
droit de les éconduire au nom d’un syst0me quelconque de philosophie, par un simple fin 
de non-recevoir. Renversez scientifiquement les assertions de la physique moderne, au 
résignez-vous philosophiquement aux conséquences qu’elles entrainent” (Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques, ii. p. 244. Compare, on the abuse of @ priori metaphysical 
reasoning in relation to scientific questions, pp. 253, 257). 

13 ** Fyrom the confidence with which what are asserted to be the inevitable con- 
clusions of physiological science are now advanced in proof of the doctrine of human 
automatism, it might be supposed that some new facts of peculiar importance had 
been discovered, or some more cogent deductions drawn from the facts previously 
known. But after an attentive re-examination of the whole question, I find nothing 
in the results of more recent researches to shake the conviction at which I arrived 
nearly forty years ago,” &c. (Carpenter, A/ental Physiology, Preface to fourth edition, 
p. xiv. Compare Conder, Basis of Faith, pp. 78, 79). 
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of the ground beneath (a restriction not always expressed) is defined to 
position to the ground, and is represented by the product of its weight 
(mg) and of its distance from the ground (4). (The equation 
mgh = =, where v is the velocity which would be acquired by the stone 
in falling to the ground, is the expression of the law of conservation in 
this simple case.) The absolute potential energy of any body (if we may 
so designate its potential energy relatively not to any other particular 
body but to the whole material universe) will be represented by a 
function of its mass, its distance from the centre of gravity of the 
universe, and of the various forces acting upon it: and it will be equal 
to the amount of work which it is capable of performing in the process 
of coming to a position of stable equilibrium with reference to all the 
other bodies in the universe. The law of the Conservation of Energy 
asserts that the sum of the kinetic and potential energies of all the 
bodies in the universe is constant. 

Now is this law inconsistent with the doctrine that in the exercise of 
free will we control the movements of our bodies ? 

First of all it is clear that to guide any movement is to produce 
an effect upon matter precisely similar to that which would be 
produced by some assignable physical force.'* There is no doubt 
whatever that the exercise of control over the movements of matter 
implies the introduction, momentary at least, on each occasion on 
which such control is exercised, of what is equivalent to a new force. 
It would therefore seem to follow that to admit voluntary guidance is 
to admit in the human body an exception to the law of Conservation. 
This consequence, however, is not strictly correct. There is one 
solution of the problem which is consistent with the law. 

“Tt is a principle of mechanics that a force acting at right angles 
to the direction in which a body is moving does no work, although it 
may continually and continuously alter the direction in which the body 
moves. No power, no energy, is required to deflect a bullet from its path 
provided the deflecting force acts always at right angles to that path 


4 The following passage concerning the nature of a mirac/e in the material order 
will perhaps illustrate the meaning of the text. The writer is Pére de Bonniot, S.J., 
who summarizes and adopts the statement of the anonymous author of a work entitled 
Des Sciences Positives et du Surnaturel : ‘L’univers n’a rien & redouter du miracle. S’il 
est un principe incontestable en mécanique, c’est celui de la coexistence des effets de 
toutes les forces appliquées 4 un méme mobile. . . . II suit de 14 qu’ un systéme de 
forces appliquées 4 un méme mobile étant donné, une nouvelle force pourra toujours y 
étre surajoutée sans nuire en rien a I’ effet produit par chacune des premiéres forces du 
systéme. Or le miracle n’ est pas autre chose; c’est une force nouvelle qui s’ 
applique 4 un mobile déja sollicité par tout un syst¢me de forces, et qui modifie le 
résultat général sans nuire en rien aux effets particuliers des forces particuliéres, car, 
on le sait, les phénoménes de la nature sont tous des phénoménes de mouvement” 
(Etudes Religieuses, &c. March, 1878, pp. 447, 448). Professor Clifford tells us that 
to say, “‘‘ Up to this point [physical] science can explain ; here the soul steps in,’ is 
not to say what is untrue, but to talk nonsense” (A/ind, vol. iii. p. 60). He does not 
explain why it is ‘‘ nonsense,” though he says a good deal which is probably intended 
for explanation. 
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. . . If you believe in free will and in atoms, you have two courses 
open to you. The first alternative may be put as follows : something 
which is not atoms must be allowed an existence, and must be supposed 
capable of acting on.the atoms. The atoms may, as Democritus 
believed, build up a huge mechanical structure, each wheel of which 
drives its neighbour in one long inevitable sequence of causation ; but 
you may assume that beyond this ever grinding wheel-work there exists 
a power not subject to but partly master of the machine; you may 
believe that man possesses such a power, and if so, no better conception 
of the manner of its action could be devised than the idea of its 
deflecting the atoms in their onward path to the right or left of that 
line in which they would naturally move. The will if it so acted, would 
add nothing sensible to nor take anything sensible from the energy 
of the universe. . . . The doctrines of the indestructibility of matter 
and of the conservation of energy seem at first sight to help the 
Necessitarians, for they might argue that if free will acts it must add 
something to or take something from the physical universe, and if 
experiment shows that nothing of the kind occurs, away goes free will ; 
but this argument ts worthless, for if mind or will simply deflects matter 
as it moves, it may produce all the consequences claimed by the 
wilful school, and yet it will add neither energy nor matter to the 
universe.” 15 

Here, then, is one solution of the question between free will and 
the conservation of energy ; a solution which Professor Tyndall might 
perhaps have found an opportunity to communicate to his Birmingham 
audience in the course of his address. And it is I think the only one 
which reconciles the psychological doctrine with the physical law. 

But there are two other hypotheses consistent with the law being 
sensibly though not absolutely true even in the human organism. One 
of the first and most striking truths that we learn in connection with 
the principle of conservation is that an indefinitely small impulse may 
occasion an indefinitely great transformation of potential into actual 
energy. To take the familiar example instanced by Professor Stewart, 
an egg may be so balanced on the edge of a table that it “depends 
upon some impulse so infinitesimally small as to elude our observation, 
whether the egg shall fall upon the floor and give rise to a compara- 
tively large transmutation of energy, or whether it shall fall upon the 
table and give rise to a transmutation comparatively small.”’* Now 
every scientific man knows that so far as mechanical science can tell us 


18 North British Review, March, 1868, article on ‘‘The Atomic Theory of 
Lucretius,” quoted in Zhe Unseen Universe, § 229. The ‘second alternative” 
implied by this writer is not given within the limits of the quotation made by the 
anonymous authors of the work from which I cite the passage. It can I think only be 
the Leibnizian theory above alluded to. (Leibniz, @uvres. Edit. Erdmann, p. 127. 
The passage is too long to quote. The hypothesis he suggests is that the acts of the 
soul having been all foreknown, the body has been so constituted as to move in 
harmony therewith.) 

16 Quoted in Zhe Unseen Universe, § 178. 
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anything about the human body it resembles not one of those “ struc- 
tures or machines in which systematic action is the object aimed at, 
and in which all the arrangements are of a conservative character, 
the element of instability being avoided as much as possible,” but on 
the contrary one of those in which “the object aimed at is not a 
regular, but a sudden and violent, transmutation of energy, while 
the means employed are unstable arrangements of natural forces.” !” 
“There can, we think, be no doubt,” say the authors of a work already 
referred to, “ that a living being most resembles a delicately constructed 
machine. For what is the characteristic of such a machine? It is 
that in it a comparatively great transmutation of energy may be brought 
about by a comparatively small physical antecedent. Thus a slight 
breath of air may determine the fall of the egg off the table, or a slight 
tap the explosion of a large quantity of fulminating silver. So in the 
human being, a very small and obscure transmutation of energy in the 
mysterious brain-chamber may determine some very violent motion.” !® 
We have only to substitute in this last sentence the words: “a very 
slight displacement by psychic influence,” for “a very small and 
obscure transmutation of energy” and we see how the principle of 
conservation may be sevsib/y true without interfering with the fact of 
voluntary control. 

Again, the supposed interference in voluntary action with the law 
of conservation may not only be ¢wsensib/e, that is incapable of detection 
by any means at our disposal, but it may also be only temporary and 
even momentary. An ingenious speculation of Professor Clerk Maxwell’s 
will illustrate what I mean. 

“ Assume that a great number of small equal spherical particles of 
matter are inclosed in a vessel, and assume further that (either by 
collision or by repulsive force) each of these has the power of rebounding 
from another or from the wall of the vessel, as if it were elastic, and 
had unit coefficient of restitution, as defined in treatises on natural 
philosophy. Then, it can be shown . . . that—start those particles as 
we please, in all sorts of directions, and with velocities as varied as we 
please—after a time . . . a sort of permanent state will be arrived at 
in which a certain law of distribution of velocity prevails. . . . The 
tendency is to an average distribution of these varieties of velocity 
throughout the vessel. . . . Hence in no part of the vessel will the 
average energy be sensibly greater than in another, and therefore 
(so far as the contents of the vessel alone are concerned) there is no 
possibility of getting work from them. But by enlisting in our service 
conceivable finite beings (imagined by Clerk Maxwell, and called 

17 The Unseen Universe, § 197. 

18 Jbid. § 181. Compare Lewes (Physical Basis of Mind, p. 60), who in insisting 
on the solidarity of the organism indirectly illustrates the present point. ‘‘ Not a 
nerve is stimulated, not a muscle moved, but the entire organism is affected. . . . 
The injection of salt or sugar under the skin of the frog’s leg will produce cataract in 
its eye. The activity of a secreting cell in the liver . . . alters the condition of the 
brain,” &c, 
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demons by Thomson), it would be possible materially to alter this state 
of things even although these beings should do absolutely no work. 
For suppose a firm partition, full of little doors (themselves without 
mass) to be placed so as to divide the vessel into two, and set a demon 
at each door, with instructions to open it for an instant whenever he 
sees he can thereby let a quick moving particle escape from the first 
compartment to the second, or a slow-moving particle from the second 
to the first. . . . We may imagine this process to be carried on long 
enough to make a considerable difference in the average velocities of 
the particles in the two compartments, ze, a greater pressure per square 
inch on the walls of the second compartment than of the first ; and 
thus if the partition wall were moveable, a certain amount of work 
might be obtained by allowing it to move. Thus a group of particles 
originally incapable, without external assistance, of doing work, may 
be rendered capable of doing work by mere guédance applied by finite 
intellgence.”!® Substitute for Professor Maxwell’s massless doors the 
sphincter muscle of a tiny blood vessel, for the condition that no work 
is done put the condition that no change is made but what is imme- 
diately restored, in place of a rain of atoms imagine a flow of blood, 
for demons read the soul, and in place of the vessel of any form imagine 
the human brain, and it may be that you have a rough picture of what 
the soul does when it wills. In this case, too, the departure from the 
law of conservation might well be inappreciable by any experiments 
within our power. For in all these experiments we deal with very large 
numbers of primary elements, we have no means of grasping the 
individuals, and consequently we can speak only of average results.” 

So far we have been accepting the assumption of Professor Tyndall 
and others that the law of conservation 7s sensibly true in the human 
organism. Dr. Elam, however combats the assumption, not merely 
as baseless, but as positively contrary to the results of experiment.*! 
In a lifeless machine, when heat is used to produce a mechanical 
effect, the quantity H + W (ze. heat plus work) is ceteris paribus constant. 
When, on the contrary, work is performed by the contraction of a 
living muscle, the more work is done the greater he says is the heat that 
is developed. The heat, he tells us, varies (almost) directly as the work. 
The experiments recorded and tabulated by him do not, however, 
seem to me conclusively to demonstrate that we have here a real 

19 The Unseen Universe, $8 111—112; Maxwell, The Theory of Heat, p. 308. 

20 Compare Maxwell, Zheory of Heat, p. 302; Stewart, Conservation of Energy, 
§§ I—II. 

21 1 presume this to be his meaning in his very valuable article ‘‘ Man and 
Science” in the Vineteenth Century for April. Otherwise I do not see the point of 
his remark on the essential difference between a living and a lifeless ‘‘ machine.” I 
think Professor Clifford’s criticism (in the ineteenth Century for May) of Dr. Elam’s 
article is in substantial agreement with the remarks in the text. Some idea of the 
complexity of the relations to be verified before a theory like Dr. Elam’s would be 
entitled to acceptance may be got from a glance at a paper by Dr. Frankland ‘‘ On 
the Origin of Muscular Power” in the Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxxi. (January, 
1866), pp. 485, seq. 
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tangible exception to the ordinary law of conservation. How does 
he secure the ce/era aria? We ought, it seems to me, to be sure that 
the quantities of fuel consumed are the same in each case. This 
they probably are not. However, Dr. Elam’s results show us the 
possibility of a fourth solution of our original question. It may be 
that the law of conservation is not even sensibly true for animal 
organisms. 

What, however, I would specially call attention to is that, even 
supposing a universal sensible verification of the law, no conclusion can 
be drawn adverse to the consciousness of free will. 

While, however, neither physics nor physiology can allege anything 
in disproof of the freedom of the will, it might be expected that the 
former science ought to throw some light on the modus operandi ad 
extra of volition. This it may some day achieve. Meanwhile I 
venture to think that physiology can already afford some illustration 
of a theory which in a previous article was maintained on purely 
psychological grounds. This theory was to the effect that voluntary 
control is always exerted through the medium of selective attention. I 
cannot be quite confident in ascribing this view, without modification, 
to Dr. Carpenter ; but the physiological facts which seem to me to 
confirm it are all given in his admirable work. 

We know that, in the human subject, the integrity of the nervous 
communication between the brain and the peripheral organs is a condi- 
tion of the intelligent control of movement. Sever the spinal cord 
or the motor nerves supplied to any portion of the body, and voluntary 
control over that region of the body is at an end ; just as, if you sever 
the sensory nerves supplied to the same part, no feeling is produced by 
any injury that may be done to it. It may here be observed in passing 
that the apparent purposiveness of any movement, however compli- 
cated, viewed from outside, affords no certain indication of intelligent 
control. A frog which has been brained, and its spinal cord divided, 
will remove an irritant from its back with whichever leg is best situated 
for the purpose ; if that leg be held it will presently employ the other. 
Brainless pigeons will fly, swallow food, and manifest an apparent 
sensibility to light. ‘The anencephalic infant . . . not only exhibits 
movements of its limbs, but is capable also of the associated reflex acts 
of sucking and crying.”*2 “It sometimes happens, again, when an 
earwig is cut in two, that the divided parts of the body turn on 
each other, and fight with [apparent] fury and passion, until death or 
exhaustion ends the fray.”*° It seemed worth while to refer to these 
well known facts, because they show that we must on the present 
question restrict our attention to actions which are consciously con- 


22 Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, p. 137. 
°3 Jbid. p. 241. I remember to have heard facts such as these cited in proof of 
the proposition that the souls of these lower animals are divisible! Surely the only 
legitimate conclusion is that we ought to be very cautious in assigning limits to the 
possible results of the organization (¢.¢. the arrangement, nothing more) of matter. 
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trolled. Of all others the least that can be said is that the automatic 
theory may be true. 

Confining ourselves then to the consciously intelligent control of 
bodily movements, we find further that the power of exercising this 
control is an acquisition. It is plainly so in many cases within our 
daily experience. The most perfect theoretic knowledge of music and 
of musical instruments will not enable you to “ govern these ventages 
with your finger and thumb,” nor even to “give breath with your 
mouth” to any unfamiliar instrument you may take up. And that 
practice was once necessary for muscular achievements of far more 
modest pretensions the painful history of our childhood has taught 
us all. 

This too is clear, that when we will to perform a movement, what 
we will is the vesu/t, not the process. The process involves the 
action of nerves and muscles, of which most of us do not suspect the 
existence, and of which no one will ever know all the details. We 
have an idea of a result, and we will that this result be produced ; 
about the process by which it is produced we know very little indeed. 

It follows therefore that we ought to seek in the first place some 
connection between the organ or organs engaged in ideation** and the 
motor apparatus, and secondly some explanation of the growth of 
new connections between idea and movement better adapted to the 
interests and purposes of the individual than those which prevail 
at birth. The latter of these questions, however, as involving less 
that is special to the present subject, may be briefly disposed of first. 
For the growth of motor connections by practice would seem to 
be only a particular case of the general law of association, that organic 
processes, and consequently or coincidently their mental correlates, 
tend to repeat themselves. This general law would seem to be 
conditioned principally by two secondary laws, namely, (1) that associa- 
tions which are pleasurable become sooner fixed than those which 
are indifferent, and (2) that associations to which attention is paid 
become more readily fixed, ceteris paribus, than others. Both these 
secondary laws would seem to operate in the case of acquisition by 
voluntary practice. For in such practice we are careful to attend 
particularly to the circumstances of success, while the event of success 
is accompanied, as Dr. Bain says, by a greater or less “rush of 

24 Jdeation is the term now used by many writers to express what the Aristotelic 
schoolmen would have called the energizing or activity of the phantasia. The word 
idea in the scholastic sense as designating the product of an act of intellectual appre- 
hension is I think lost for ever to the English language. By sdea here and elsewhere 
I mean what the schoolmen call Phantasm. The word concept or conception expresses 
aptly enough the meaning thus vacated by the word idea. There is an advantage in 
the occasional use of the term Phantasm, as being at least free from ambiguity. But 
it is a cumbrous term, and has no abstract form analagous to the convenient term 
ideation, 

25 IT am not here concerned with the analysis of those laws and their reduction 
under a single head, which, partly in agreement with Dr. Bain, I believe to be 
possible. 
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emotional pleasure.” The latter of these influences, it may be observed, 
is only in a less degree at the service of those motor acquisitions which 
are automatically formed in the process of the “adaptation of the 
organism to its environment.” Assuming then that there is no special 
difficulty in connecting particular ideas with particular movements, 
we proceed to seek a general physiological condition for the trans- 
mission of an impulse from the ideational to the motor centres. 

It may be taken as established that at least one part of the organism 
which is engaged in ideation is the cortical portion of the cerebral 
hemispheres.” Dr. Carpenter indeed thinks it probable that ideas 
or phantasms are excited, not immediately by an affection of any part 
of the hemispheres, but by the transmission of downward impulses from 
these to the sensory ganglia at the base of the brain, just as sensations 
are caused by the transmission of upward impulses from the surface 
of the body to the same ganglionic centres.27 But however this may 
be, it appears that integrity of the cortical layers is essential to the 
normal perfection of ideational processes. 

The question before us then is whether any particular modification 
in these cortical layers of the cerebral hemispheres suffices to produce 
movements of the limbs. A series of very interesting experiments 
made by Dr. Ferrier show that such movements are produced by 
hyperemia, or a determination of blood to the cortical region. It will 
be worth while to give a few sentences from Dr. Carpenter’s account of 
the experiments."> “Dr. Ferrier’s researches were made by the 
localized application of an electric current to different parts of the 
cortical substance of the cerebrum and to other ganglionic centres 
forming part of the brain ; the animal having been previously rendered 
insensible by chloroform, so that the movements excited by this stimu- 
lation may be regarded as the direct products of the physical changes it 
induced.” In a cat, the application of the electrodes at one point 
caused “ elevation of the shoulder and adduction of the limb, exactly as 
when a cat strikes a ball with its paw.” When they are applied at 
a second point “the animal exhibits signs of pain, screams and kicks 
with both hind legs, especially the left, at the same time turning 
its head round, and looking behind in an astonished manner.” For a 
third point, near the olfactory bulb, the effect was “‘ sudden contraction 
of the muscles of the front of the chest and neck, and of the depressors 
of the lower jaw, with panting movement.” A continued application of 
the electrodes to one point in the cerebrum of a dog gave rise to 
a remarkable series of effects : “It began with wagging of the tail and 
spasmodic twitching of the left ear. After the cessation of the more 
violent spasms, the animal held up its head, opened its eyes wide 
with the most animated expression, and wagged its tail in a fawning 

6 E.2. Noble, The Human Mind, pp. 80, 81. 
*7 This view is contested by Dr. Noble (Op. cit. pp. 82, seq.), but retained by 
Dr. Carpenter (A/Zental Physiology, § 100). 


%8 Appendix to Mental Physiology. Some of the sentences quoted are themselves 
quotations (by Dr. Carpenter) from Dr. Ferrier’s reports. 
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manner. The change was so striking, that I and those about me 
at first thought that the animal had recovered from its stupor. But 
notwithstanding all attemps to call its attention by patting it and 
addressing it in soothing terms, it looked steadfastly in the distance 
with the same expression, and continued to wag its tail for a minute 
or two, after which it suddenly relapsed into its previous state of 
narcotic stupor.” It is further noteworthy that “In the cat and 
the dog, which have the middle lobes fully developed, stimulation of 
their posterior portion produces no respondent movement. And not 
only is this the case in the monkey also ; but the whole of the posterior 
lobe is similarly irresponsive, as is also that front portion of the anterior 
lobes which in all the higher mammalia, as in man, is produced by that 
forward as well as lateral development, which markedly distinguishes it 
from the corresponding part of the cerebrum of the rabbit.” 

These experiments were just now spoken of as proving that one 
cause at least of bodily movement is hyperzemia of the cortical region of 
the brain. For the effects which have been described appear not to 
have followed immediately upon the application of the electrodes, but 
only when the application had produced a local hyperemia; moreover, 
in several cases they continued after the withdrawal of the electrodes, so 
long as the hyperzemic condition lasted. 

Now it is further notorious that the ideational processes are very 
importantly affected by the quantity and quality of the blood supplied to 
the brain. Within limits, a decrease in the supply lowers while an 
increase heightens the ideational activity. An increased flow of blood 
to the brain, in fact, produces in the imagination generally the same 
sort of effect as is produced upon single ideas or phantasms by voluntary 
attention. Is it rash, then, to conclude that the effect of attention is to 
induce a local hyperemia? ‘The conclusion is, of course, only hypo- 
thetical. Still it seems so entirely to harmonize with several sets of 
facts, that the hypothesis is one which may very fairly be entertained. 

Let us for a moment interrogate our own psychical experience. 
There are some ideas (by idea I always mean phantasm) which, when 
attended to, become more vivid. There are others, namely ideas of 
movement (“ motor intuitions ” Dr. Maudsley appropriately calls them), 
which it is vain to try to make vivid without actual performance of the 
movements themselves. Now a very simple hypothesis seems to account 
for this. The ideas which we can make vivid may be conditioned by 
the state of those portions of the cortical layers which are not specially 
connected with movement. The effect, on the other hand, of concen- 
trating attention on the “ motor intuitions,” and thereby producing 2 
local hyperzemia, will be, as Ferrier’s experiments make probable, not 
merely to heighten the idea but to produce the required movement. 

Again, I repeat that this is only a hypothesis. But it has the 
advantage of being simple, of invoking no occult agency, and of apparent 
general conformity with the results of experimental inquiry. 

As, however, the reader can hardly be expected to attach any great 
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importance to the speculations of a non-professional writer upon such 
subject, I will venture in conclusion to transcribe a rather long extract 
from Dr. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, which will be found to embody 
some of the principal among the conclusions I have tried to express in 
the foregoing paragraphs. He writes— 

“We seem able to recognize so intimate a connection between the 
nervous /enston which expresses itself in muscular movement and the 
state of mental a/tention, that the two may be fairly regarded as depen- 
dent on the same physical antecedent—a Aypferemia of the particular 
centre whose activity is thus exalted, resulting from the regulative action 
of the Vaso-motor system of nerves on the muscular walls of the arteries. 
Thus when we are intently /stening for some sound, we not only hear 
distinctly what might be otherwise inaudible to us, but we start when it 
occurs ; and, if any strong emotion be connected with the sound, not 
only is our sensorial perception quickened, but the involuntary start is 
more violent. This, again, points to the same locally-augmented afflux 
of blood to the centres cf emotional action, as an essential condition of 
emotional excitement. . . . The same view again will apply to zdeational 
states; . . . these states, when excited with sufficient intensity, express 
themselves in movements which the will vainly endeavours to restrain. 
. . . It may be therefore fairly inferred that the intensity of any idea- 
tional state is the expression of the hyperemic condition of some part of 
the cerebrum. . . . Carrying back our inquiry now to the nature of the 
cerebral change which initiates a volitional action, we find reason for 
attributing this also to a local Ayferemia of some part of that cortical 
layer which constitutes the instrument of ideation. For all volitional 
action, it will be remembered, is based on an zdea of what is to be done. 
. . . And it seems clear that the same Vaso-motor action which is the 
condition [or effect] of the state of at/ention to that idea, will, if exerted 
to produce a still greater hyperemia, give effect to it in a spontaneous 
motorial discharge. And thus we are led to regard the immediate 
source of idea-motor and of volitional movements as the same, and the 
volitional effort gs really exerted in augmenting the nervous tension of 
that part of the cortical substance of the cerebrum which is concerned 
in the formation of the idea of the thing to be done.” ”° 

It will of course be apparent that questions of modus operandi are 
wholly subordinate in importance to the central doctrine of the will’s 
freedom. Still it would be well if against the spurious enlistment of 
physiology against that great truth we could array a well-substantiated 
investigation of its real bearings upon the subject. H. W. L. 


29 §§ 310—311. See also the whole of ch. ix. of the work. It may be expected 
that some light will be thrown upon this subject by the experiments now in progress 
on the temperature of the head. The Zelegraphic Journal for April has this notice : 
** Dr. Lombard has recently communicated the results of some experiments of his on 
this subject. From these it appears that mental activity raises the temperature of the 
head. So also does rousing the attention. . . . The experiments are being con- 
tinued.” A rise in the temperature of the head would of course be the result of 
such a hyperzemia as has been spoken of. The first of a series of papers by 
Dr. Lombard, giving details of the investigations on the subject, has already appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxvii. pp. 166, seq. 
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